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HERE was atime, not very long ago, 
when dead men of mark, especially 

while their bodies lay unburied, were 
exempt from attacks in the public Press 
upon their character and reputation. While 
Baron Hirsch’s body was being conveyed 
from Vienna to Paris, I read in one journal 
after another of traits and characteristics 
derogatory to him which I sincerely believe 
not only to be untrue, but to libel the 
character and reputation of a great man. 
Thus in the Speaker I read that, “‘ despite 
his prodigious wealth and his vast and 
almost fabulous charities, the Baron was 
hardly a popular person. He was inclined 
to be aggressive in his manner, especially 
towards those whom he could browbeat 
with impunity; and there was always 
a suspicion of the purse - proud upstart 
in his manner.” On matters of taste 
it is notoriously idle to dispute, and I have 
no doubt that the eminent writer of the 
paragraph I have quoted believed what he 
was writing to be as true as I know it 
to be the reverse. The Specfa/or, again, 
before Baron Hirsch’s body had been laid 
in the ground, printed a highly philo- 
sophical article, in which he was compared 
to Fouquet and to the Roman patrician 
who plundered provinces in order that he 
might feed some thousands of Roman 
electors, and who doomed one thousand 
two hundred slaves to die in the arena in 
order that he might become popular, 
feeding the while on peacocks’ tongues 
and fish brought by relays of couriers. So 
far from according to Baron Hirsch credit 
for idealising the employment of vast 
means, or for having diffused more happi- 
ness and lightened more sorrow than 
most men of his time, in a world where 
oppression of men and trouble of circum- 
stances prevailed, the Specfator, which is 
generally fair and always intends to be so, 
implies that Crassus and Lucullus are the 
proper people with whom to compare the 
late Baron, and in whose company his 
memory will descend to posterity; and 
that the sum of his charity was not equal 
to one year’s revenue of the charities 
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of London. In addition to these indict- 
ments, others were spread broadcast to the 
effect that Baron Hirsch had made his vast 
fortune by swindling the Sultan in making 
crooked railways for the unspeakable 
Turk. 

Circumstances have led to my forming a 
wholly different estimate of Baron Hirsch’s 
character from that formed by the eminent 
journalistic authorities to whom I have 
referred; and I do not think my oppor- 
tunities of forming a judgment have been 
inferior to theirs. Baron Hirsch was not 
only very good to me, but there grew up a 
friendship between us which, at all events 
on my side, was founded on respect for 
his character. Probably there are hundreds 
of people in England who are better able 
than I am to vindicate his memory from 
slander and allegations of misdeeds of 
which he has not been proved to be 
guilty. But, at all events, while the alle- 
gations are freshly in circulation is the 
appropriate time for contradicting them. 

The occasion on which I first met Baron 
Hirsch alone and for serious conversation 
was in 1889. The subject of our talk was 
the prevention of the immigration of 
destitute aliens into this country. I felt 
then very strongly, feel now, and always 


shall believe, that the peculiar system of 


treating the Jews adopted by the Russian 
Government is a grave wrong to England, 
because the most destitute members of the 
community necessarily gravitate to England, 
as being the only country that will receive 
them. This view, wherever it is held, 
infallibly earns for its holder the imputa- 
tion of being an anti-Semite, and to be 
anti-Semitic in opinions is not the most 
effectual method of obtaining or keeping 
the friendship of members of the Jewish 
community. In my first conversation with 
Baron Hirsch on the subject at the Albe- 
marle Hotel, I remember expecting the 
veiled suspicion and hostility of tone 
to be anticipated from any prominent 
member of the Hebrew faith when dis- 
cussing the best methods of dealing with 
the evil. He listened to what I had to say 
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with patience and attention, but after an 
hour and a half, finding that I had appar- 
ently made no impression upon -him, I 
rose to leave. On doing so, he began to 
speak of his plans for making a great 
Jewish State, and thus diverting the 
stream from England to the new Pales- 
tine. The sums he named were so vast 
and whe figures he dealt with so completely 
outside the range of practical life, that I 
listened to him as to an amiable visionary, 
and I finally parted with him on _ that 
occasion under the firm ccenviction that he 
was a dreamer of dreams, and that he had 
been amusing himself at my expense with 
telling stories. I also believed that he 
considered me a crank, and that the 
subject which had brought us together 
would never be resumed. 

Shortly afterwards I received an invita- 
tion from him to visit him in Paris in 
order to resume our conversation. He 
asked me to go to Russia for him to 
report on the condition of the poor Jews 
and to see what steps were practicable i in 
order to obtain some relaxation of the 
passport regulations and the arrears of 
taxation which are among the most fruit- 
ful sources of distress to the Russian 
Jews.. Before accepting the commission 
I made every possible investigation about 
Baron Hirsch’s previous business career, 
and so far as my inquiries went—and I 
state the result for what it is worth—there 
is no evidence whatever of any dishonour- 
able conduct in reference to the Turkish 
contracts. It was characteristic of the 
man that when I asked him about the 
Turkish contracts, mentioning the rumours 
I had heard, he was not offended, but told 
me the following facts. So far from 
having made an “enormous fortune ” or 

‘< millions of money” out of the Turk, he 
made £800,000, which he ascribed to the 
close attention to detail given by himself 
and to the employment of German 
engineers. As an Austrian Brassey, 
Baron Hirsch made a great but not a 
vast fortune on railway contracts; but the 
bulk of his gains came from other sources, 
to which public attention has not been 
called. 

After my first visit to Russia for the 
Baron in 1890 I. sawa good deal of him 
at his various homes, as well as at 
Homburg and Carlsbad. It is sheer non- 
sense to talk of his hospitalities being 
as “lavish as those of Monte Cristo.” 
The house at Newmarket is small, and 
does not lend itself to Monte Cristo enter- 
tainments. The Baron scarcely enter- 
tained at Bath House. In Paris his 
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hospitality was undoubtedly magnificent, 
but it was by no means more extraordinary 
than that of other people of great wealth. 
At Eichhorn and St. Johann the “ shoots” 
were organised on a large scale, and the 
arrangements were stately. But most 
people know even more splendid enter- 
tainers than Baron Hirsch, who will go to 
their graves without Phe as 
to being “‘ ostentatious ” or ‘‘ purse-proud 
upstarts.” Such hosts are 1 tne common, 
but there was nothing about Baron Hirsch’s 
entertainments which was more Monte 
Cristo-ish than those of half-a-dozen living 
men whose wealth does not approach his. 
The fact of entertaining in a princely 
fashion attracts so much attention that the 
less seductive and less known side of 
Baron Hirsch’s life, although infinitely 
more important, is apt to be obscured 
behind the glitter of his banquets and the 
recreations of his leisure. 

With him, as a rule, the day’s pleasure 
began only after luncheon. From six a.m. 
in summer he would work unceasingly at 
his charities, and especially at the Russian 
scheme. I have beside me as I write 
three large portfolios of his letters, which 
give evidence of a virile and sustained 
sympathy with the suffering and oppressed, 
which would be wholly bey ond the capacity 
of a mere pleasure-seeker He gave a 
great deal more than his money. He gave 
his time, attention, and intellect to the 
minute study of the problems he attacked 
for the benefit of his co-religionists and 
others. If Baron Hirsch was no saint— 
and he was a far more delightful com- 
panion than some saints one has met—he 
was certainly no mere man of fashion. In 
fact, the roses and raptures with which his 
wealth and hospitality surrounded him 
always seemed to me to cover a deep and 
sterling character of which the gay world 
knew very little. If he was a little too 
fond of playing the young man, it was 
only in the hours of relaxation. How 
many of his censors and traducers, who 
sneer at what they do not understand, 
have devoted several hours a day all the 
year round over a series of years tc 
remedying the wrongs and lightening the 
burdens of men, women, and children, 
whom they have never seen, and to whom 
they themselves have been but names ? 

On four occasions I visited Russia for 
him, and visited every part of the country 
where Jews were to be found. I was not 
the medium of any of his charities in 
Russia, and I made no promises to any of 
his co-religionists on his behalf, In what 
I am about to say, therefore, I cannot be 
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suspected of overstating the real feeling of 
the poorer Jews of Russia, of whom there 
are about five and a quarter millions. When 
it became generally known among them 
that Baron Hirsch was attempting to 
relieve their most urgent necessities, and 
was himself devoting time and effort to 
their circumstances, a ray of sunlight fell 
upon a very sad and depressed population. 
There was not a poor Jewish home in 
Russia where the name of Hirsch did not 
receive a daily blessing—not for what he 
had given or for what he was about to 
give, but because he had stretched out a 
hand to them in their misery, because 
they no longer felt themselves forsaken, 
and because a touch of kindness from an 
unseen hand gave them fresh courage, 
new resolution, and a new hope. Baron 
Hirsch may have been as hard and as 
cynical with well-to-do people as he is 
represented to be, but that he had a 
sustained feeling of compassion for the 
submerged nine-tenths of the Jews of 
Russia and Poland, a hundred conversa- 
tions I have had with him on the subject 
can testify. 

That he was a many-sided man everyone 
is aware. These few words are written 
simply with the desire to vindicate him, 
now that he is dead, from the unjust reflec- 
tions of people who did not know his best 
side. I do not presume to write an 
appreciation of his character as a whole. 
But he had some fine qualities besides 
philanthropy. He was a man of rare 
courage, which on one occasion, at all 
events, he pushed to the verge of folly. 
When he was quite a young man—he 
himself told me the incident was true— 
he was in a town in.Turkey where the 
cholera was raging. Some Austrian officers 
were there, and a conversation sprang up 
about courage. A bet was proposed and 
accepted by Hirsch that he would not pass 
the night on a bed with the corpse of a 
man who had died of the cholera, one 
condition being that the layer of the odds 
was to stand in the doorway all night and 
see that the wager was fairly won. This 
was done. Hirsch passed the night with 
the body, and won the bet. Next morning, 
as he and his friend were leaving the 
house, they encountered a funeral at the 
corner of the street, at which there was a 
block. The hastily made coffin, which 
was borne on men’s shoulders, by some 
mischance fell, and in falling the body, 
that of a beautiful girl, rolled out of the 
shell into the street. The girl was the 
sister of the Austrian officer, who did not 
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even know she was ill. The shock was so 
great to the brother that he fell to the 
ground, was immediately seized with 
cholera, and himself was a corpse within 
forty-eight hours. 

With regard to the current allegations 
as to Baron Hirsch being an “upstart,” it 
is a fact that he was born rich. Except 
that he became richer as his life developed 
and expanded, there was no sudden leap 
from poverty to riches which could turn 
his head. In his youth he had a theological 
tutor, who presented to the future million- 
aire so vivid a contrast between precept 
and practice that for ever afterwards the 
dogmas of creed ceased to exercise any 
effect on his mind. There had been an 
idea of Hirsch becoming a Catholic; but 
he preferred to remain among his own 
people. Asa matter of fact, however, he 
told me that he had never entered a 
synagogue for worship. He had a strong 
vision and unerring eye for humbug and 
pretence of every kind, and appreciated 
nothing more than being told the truth 
with quiet determination. I remember 
being warned that when I was in Russia 
he would interfere with me, and would 
attempt to engineer the negotiations in 
which I was engaged from Bohemia or the 
Riviera. He showed signs on a critical 
occasion of wishing to do the business 
himself, while, being at a distance, he 
could not possibly grasp all its bearings 
and appreciate all the currents and 
forces that affected the situation on 
the spot. When I begged him either 
to leave me alone or to send out 
someone in whom he could repose full 
confidence, he surrendered the point at 
once, and on the day before the Derby of 
1892 the late Czar signed the ukaz under 
which the Jewish Colonisation Association 
operates in Russia. To obtain this not a 
rouble had been spent in “‘ conciliation,” 
and the coveted signature had been 
obtained by straightforward negotiations, 
in the promotion of which there can now 
be no indiscretion in saying that his 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
gave invaluable aid. It is only fair to the 
memory of the late Sir Robert Morier, late 
Ambassador to the Czar, that to him 
should be ascribed all the credit for final 
success. His efforts on behalf of the Jews 
were indefatigable. 

Those who judge Baron Hirsch by the 
aspect he bore in society must necessarily 
misjudge him ; for to understand the key- 
note to his life one must have lost, or 
be about to lose, an only son. 
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** JT NTRIGUE is a contemptible weapon 

under all circumstances, and more 
often than not wounds the hand that wields 
it instead of him against whom it is 
directed,” said Sir John gravely, as we sat 
at his hospitable board over our wine—the 
usual company of twelve—on one of his 
famous supper evenings. 

The remark was addressed to a rather 
youthful politician, who had just enter- 
tained the company by relating with 
evident gusto the newest achievement of 
a certain well-known diplomat, who shall 
be nameless, but whose reputation for 
scrupulousness was not of the best. Old 
Sir John’s sense of honour was exceedingly 
keen, and though a tougher antagonist 
than he, or one more capable of leading 
his opponent by the nose, never breathed, 
he would as soon have thought of picking 
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a pocket among the 
crowd in the Prater as 
of stooping to methods 
which transgressed the 
rules of fair play. 

The _ conversation 
now turned generally 
upon the question as to whether 
it was possible, in matters political 
or diplomatic, to avoid entirely the 
use of the weapon so forcibly de- 
nounced by our host, some main- 
taining that intrigue could only be 
successfully foiled by counter- 
intrigue, while others took a con- 
trary view. 

Sir John stoutly held to the 
opinion he had already expressed. 

“That intrigue can only be 
thwarted by intrigue,” he said, “is 
a maxim which flies in the face of 
actual fact. My own experience 
goes to show that, on the con- 
trary, intrigue in by far the majority of 
cases defeats its own ends, and that 
without the intervention of any third 
party. One of the most _ successful 
intrigues I was ever a witness of, for 
instance, failed for no other reason than 
because it proved too successful. You 
may think this a paradox,” he added, 
turning to the gentleman whose anecdote 
had started the topic, ‘but it is true, 
nevertheless. If it interests you, I will give 
you the facts—that is to say,” he said, check- 
ing himself suddenly, as if he had promised 
more than he had intended, “on some 
occasion more suitable than the present.” 

‘““Come, Sir John,” cried one of the 
company, a Prince of the House of 
Coburg, ‘“‘this is hardly fair. A = 

et 


story requires no special occasion. 
us all have the benefit of it.” 
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“Sir,” said old Sir John, “I am per- 
fectly willing to give the story, only I beg 
to warn your Highness that it concerns a 
member of your own illustrious house.” 

“All the more interesting to me,” 
replied the Prince. ‘‘ Who is it?” 

“Dom Pedro V., King of Portugal,” 
Sir John answered. 

“Ah, the husband of the beautiful 
Stephanie of Hohenzollern,” exclaimed 
the Prince. ‘‘ Well, he has been gathered 
to his fathers these twenty years. Modern 
piety for the memory of one’s ancestors 
rarely outlasts even one-thirtieth part of 
that time. By-the-way, there are some 
curious histories told in relation to that 
marriage.” 

‘“‘Perhaps my story will enlighten your 
Highness as to which is the true one,” Sir 
John remarked, as he passed the decanters, 
and leaned back in his chair in the com- 
fortable attitude he always assumed when 
the anecdotal spirit came over him. 

We refilled our glasses, and 
expectant. 


sat 


As your Highness truly remarked (Sir 
John began), there are several versions of 
the circumstances attending the marriage 
of Dom Pedro. But the real truth was no 
secret to those who lived at the Court of 
Lisbon at the time. Dom Pedro, in fact, 
married against his will. Of an ardent 
and generous temperament, he had in his 
early days contracted one of those violent 
youthful passions which, when unopposed, 
as a rule quickly die of their own excessive 
heat. Unfortunately, in the young King’s 
case, this passion not only met with strong 
opposition on the part of his father, the 
titular King, but the opposition took a 
form which was least likely to secure the 
end in view, and which was deeply 
resented by Dom Pedro. The object of 
his affections, a certain lady who had 
played a not altogether creditable part at 
his mother’s Court, was subjected to a 
cruel species of persecution, which cul- 
minated in her sudden mysterious disap- 
pearance from Lisbon. Some say she 
died, others that she was imprisoned; 
but the most probable report is that she 
was forced to take the veil. At all events, 
this latter was the young King’s belief, 
and when, a few months later, yielding to 
the urgent desire of his father and the 
strong pressure put upon him by the 
Cortes, his Majesty reluctantly consented 
to accept as his consort the beautiful and 
accomplished Princess Stephanie, he did 
so with the memory of his wronged love 
still keen within him, and with the firm 
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determination that no other love should 
take its place in his heart. 

The marriage, at which I had the honour 
to be present, for I was then attached as 
first secretary to the British Embassy in 
Lisbon, was a most brilliant affair. But 
the young Queen, who held her first 
Court at Lisbon three weeks later, was as 
different from the sweet bride we had seen 
standing, all radiant with pride and happi- 
ness, at her future husband’s side before 
the altar as can wel! be imagined. The 
change these three weeks had wrought in 
her was astonishing, and its cause a sub- 
ject of general speculation. 

Yet the truth cannot have been difficult 
to guess, even by those who, like myself, 
had no other material from which to form 
their judgment than the meagre facts which 
were in everybody’s knowledge. In short, 
there is no doubt that the young Queen. 
had learned that in bestowing her hand 
upon Dom Pedro she had gained a royal 
crown, but not a husband’s love. In what 
manner and through what channels the 
revelation had been made to her can only 
be conjectured. Some assert, and upon 
plausible authority, that a letter from Dom 
Pedro to a friend of his youth, in which he 
had made announcement of his projected 
alliance with the beautiful Princess of 
Hohenzollern in terms of great bitterness, 
was played into the Queen’s hands within 
a few hours of the completion of the 
marriage ceremony; from what motives, 
however, if not from those of pure spite 
and malice, I will not attempt to deter- 
mine. Perhaps in the light of after-events 
certain conclusions on this score may be 
justifiable, which, if correct, would tend to 
prove that the intrigue I am about to relate 
was but the sequel of an earlier one, in 
which the same parties were concerned. 

However that may be—and the exact 
truth will probably never be known—-it is 
certain that on the day of her wedding the 
proud and sensitive nature of Queen 
Stephanie received a rude and terrible 
shock, and within a short time it was 
obvious to everyone who moved at the 
Court of Lisbon that a barrier existed 
between King Pedro and his Queen which 
virtually rendered their marriage null and 
void. 

Not that his Majesty treated the partner 
of his throne with coldness or neglect. 
On the contrary, his manner towards her 
was that of the profoundest _ respect. 
Queen Stephanie was a woman of con- 
siderable intellect, whose accomplishments 
were on a par with her beauty. To many, 
and particularly to those who had not 
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known her before her marriage, she may 
have appeared cold and haughty ; and 
there is no denying that towards her 
husband her manner was uniformly cold 
and distant. Yet in her acts, both public 
and private, she gave proofs of great 
warmth of heart, and though she took no 
part in her husband’s private life and 
pursuits, she shared his duties to the full. 
Nay, more, in affairs of state and public 
import the King gradually grew accus- 
tomed to turn to ‘her as a matter of course, 
and it was not long before it became 
evident that the influence of the Queen 
upon his Majesty’s views and judgment 
was a power to be reckoned with. 

An inconvenient power it was, too, to a 
certain faction at Court, who saw the hold 
they had hitherto possessed upon the young 
King’s mind gradually slipping from them, 
and their very existence threatened by this 
new influence, which had so unexpectedly 
sprung up to oppose them. 

I need not dwell upon the political 
differences which divided the Court of 
Lisbon at the period in question ; the less, 
indeed, that the enemies who arose around 
the young Queen were not caused by the 
fact that her Majesty sided with an opposite 
party, or pursued a policy contrary to their 
own. Queen Stephanie’s sin was that she 
held with no party at all, and that her 
influence upon Dom Pedro was exerted 
towards rendering him equally independent 
of the more or less interested views and 
desires of those around him. Thus, while 
she made bitter enemies of the men who 
had hitherto ruled him, she gained no 
friends in those who had not, and it was 
the opinion of all unbiassed onlookers 
that her Majesty’s position would prove in 
the long run untenable. 

The anomalous circumstances attending 
the royal marriage were an open secret. 
Everyone knew that Stephanie of Hohen- 
zollern was Dom Pedro’s Queen, but not 
his wife. Some blamed him, some blamed 
her, but one and all felt the relations 
between the royal couple to be undesirable 
and precarious. The King, it was known, 
had taken steps to conciliate the affections 
of his proud consort, and to remove the 
unfortunate impression created upon her 
mind by a disclosure the nature of which 
can scarcely have been less painful to him 
than it was to her. But Stephanie 
remained obdurate. 

Dom Pedro was of a jealous disposition, 
and in spite of the immense respect which 
he openly paid his wife, there were indica- 
tions, which grew more marked from day 
to day, showing that he kept a watchful 
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eye upon her movements, and regarded 
those of his own sex for whom her Majesty 
showed the slightest predilection with 
dislike and suspicion. It is scarcely 
necessary to point out that this state of 
affairs opened up possibilities for intrigue 
which were eagerly seized upon by the 


Queen’s unscrupulous and _ powerful 
enemies. 
Curiously enough, the first intimation 


that there was an intrigue on foot to 
poison the King’s mind against the Queen 
and induce him to divorce her came to 
me, about three months after the royal 
nuptials, from his Majesty himself. 

I had come to Lisbon from Berlin, 
where, during my six years’ diplomatic 
service, King Frederick William IV., one 
of the most accomplished men I have ever 
known, had been pleased to regard me 
with a certain amount of favour. Know- 
ing this, and believing me to possess an 
intimate acquaintance with the character 
and views of the Prussian monarch, Dom 
Pedro sounded me on the subject in a 
manner that left me little doubtasto the true 
cause of his curiosity. He was apparently 
anxious to learn what attitude Frederick 
William IV., as a Hohenzollern, would 
assume in the event of a dissolution of his 
marriage with Queen Stephanie. 

This question, however, as I had the 
duty of informing his Majesty on a subse- 
quent occasion, was one of deeper interest 
to my own Government than to the 
Prussian Sovereign, for reasons into which 
I need not enter here. My report of this 
curious conversation with Dom Pedro was 
in due course forwarded to London by the 
British Ambassador, with the result that I 
was instructed, ifthe King ever approached 
me on the subject again, to give his 
Majesty clearly to understand that England 
would view the step he was apparently con- 
templating with serious disapproval. 

The opportunity for carrying out these 
instructions, as I have indicated, was not 
long in coming, for his Majesty broached 
the topic to me once more a few weeks 
later. ‘To my surprise, however, he seemed 
by no means displeased at what he heard 
from me, and, although not disavowing 
the intentions he was credited with, 
declared to me most emphatically that, 
if his marriage should ever be dissolved, 
it would only be with the free consent 
and at the express desire of the Queen 
herself. 

I had, of course, no means of learning 
her Majesty’s views on the subject. But, 
judging from the fact that shortly after- 
wards the “‘ divorce party,” as the Queen’s 
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adversaries were now called, found it 
expedient to resort to other tactics in 
order to attain their end, it may be 
inferred that her Majesty was content to 
let things rest as they were, and certainly 
took no initiative in the matter herself. 

It now begai. to be whispered at Court 
that the Queen had bestowed her favour 
upon a certain personage filling a respon- 
sible position in the immediate service of 
the King. Scandalous tongues soon 
asserted boldly that she had a lover, and 
that the King was being shamefully 
deceived. For my part, I treated these 
rumours as I thought they deserved to be 
treated—with incredulity and contempt. 
But I was only too alive, nevertheless, to 
the possible effect they might have upon 
Dom Pedro, whose ears, I knew, they were 
intended ultimately to reach. 

My uneasiness, I confess, was increased 
by the fact, to which it was impossible to 
shut my eyes, that a decided change had 
come over the young Queen within the 
last two months. The air of sadness and 
melancholy which had characterised her 
ever since her wedding-day had gradually 
vanished, making way for a look of quiet 
happiness, for which it seemed difficult to 
find an ordinary explanation. This change 
was the more marked by contrast with her 
manner towards Dom Pedro himself, which 
of late had grown ominously frigid and 
disdainful. She exhibited at times an 
irritability towards the King which made 
those who knew his character and were 
well disposed towards the Queen tremble 
for the consequences. But it must be 
owned that his Majesty, for a time at 
least, bore it all with exemplary patience. 
His nature, though passionate and even 
resentful, was at bottom generous and 
chivalrous, and he seemed conscious that 
his wife had some excuse for the feelings 
of anger she was at so little pains to 
conceal from him. 

I possessed exceptional opportunities 
for observing these things, for I had the 
honour of being frequently invited to join 
her Majesty’s evening circle, which Dom 
Pedro never failed to attend. I owed this 
distinction to no personal merit of my 
own. Queen Stephanie was a passionate 
lover of whist, and my proficiency in that 
most royal of games procured me a favour 
which I should otherwise doubtless have 
never enjoyed. 

It was upon one of these evenings that 
I witnessed a scene between Dom Pedro 
and his Queen which showed only too 
clearly that affairs between them were 
assuming a threatening aspect. The King 


was not a scientific whist-player, but he 
played a fairly good hand, and, indeed, 
never better than when he had the Queen 
for a partner, which was the case on this 
particular occasion, the young Conde 
d’Aguiar and myself being partners against 
their Majesties. It was our second rubber 
that evening, the first having been played 
by Dom Pedro and myself against the 
Queen and the Conde. The latter party 
had proved victorious, a fact which her 
Majesty was pleased to ascribe to her 
partner's sympathetic play. This was 
indeed true, for the Conde was an excel- 
lent, though somewhat daring, hand at 
whist, whereas the King was not only a 
timid and uncertain player, but an unreli- 
able and often inattentive partner. 

I mention these details because they 
have a certain significance in the light of 
what occurred. During the second rubber, 
her Majesty, who usually bore her losses 
with perfect equanimity, gave frequent 
signs of impatience and annoyance at the 
slips made by the King, which the latter 
received outwardly with rare good humour. 
Yet it did not escape me that once or 
twice an angry light gleamed in his eye, 
and that he darted a look of unmistakable 
displeasure—not across the table at the 
Queen herself, but at the opponent seated 
on his left, who was the Conde d’Aguiar. 
Had I dared, I would have played to lose, 
for I had an instinctive apprehension that 
something was brewing. But I knew too 
well that the Queen would have seen 
through the artifice at once, and would 
have resented it. So the.game took its 
ordinary course, and resulted, as was in- 
evitable, in an ignominious defeat of the 
royal couple. 

Their cards had been throughout favour- 
able, and doubtless had either the Conde 
or myself been the Queen’s partner, the 
result of the rubber would have been quite 
the reverse. Her Majesty felt this, and 
gave expression to the feeling so unre- 
servedly and with so much petulance that 
I glanced with an involuntary sense of 
dismay at the King, fearful of the effect 
that this ill-advised display of vexation 
might produce upon him. For an instant 
I fancied he would fly into a violent 
passion. But he controlled himself with 
an evident effort, and rising quietly, 
addressed the Queen in the following 
words— 

“I fear, Madam, I have not the good 
fortune to be as sympathetic a partner to 
your Majesty as the Conde d’Aguiar. But, 
if the Conde plays a bold game, I playa 
safer one, and may in the end prove a 
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more dangerous adversary than he at 


present imagines. 


With these words, which were heard by 
the bystanders, he bowed in his ordinary 
courtly fashion to the Queen, and left the 


table. Her Majesty flushed alittle, but rather, 
it seemed to me, in annoyance at her own 
lapse of dignity, which she now realised, 
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Queen, but in so vague a manner that I 
had attached no importance to the fact. 
The Conde was a general favourite with 
the ladies, and belonged, I knew, to the 
small circle of those who professed them- 
selves the friends of the Queen. Her 
Majesty was particularly partial to him— 
indeed, she was partial to anyone who 


HE CONTROLLED HIMSELF WITH AN EVIDENT EFFORT, AND, RISING QUIETLY, 
ADDRESSED THE QUEEN. 


than at the covert insinuation the King’s 
words conveyed. The Conde, however, 
turned pale and looked intensely foolish. 
As for myself, 1 have witnessed many 
scenes far more dramatic and exciting than 
this one, yet none that affected me more 
disagreeably. The name of the Conde 
d’Aguiar, one of the handsomest men at 
the Portuguese Court, had latterly been 
whispered in connection with that of the 


excelled in the game she loved so passion- 
ately, as witness the favour I myself 
enjoyed—but she had always taken so 
little pains to conceal the fact that the 
idea of any secret understanding existing 
between them seemed out of the question. 

Even now, in spite of this significant 
little episode, I was loth to believe that a 
woman of Queen Stephanie’s undoubted 
gifts could have become attracted to a 
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creature of the Conde’s stamp. He was 
vain and boastful in the extreme, and, 
beyond his skill at cards and a certain 
facility for composing sentimental love- 
rhymes, which, coupled with his good 
looks, turned the heads of silly women, he 
possessed no gift or talent of any kind, 
and, in point “of pure intellect, was as 
undistinguishable from his own valet as one 
pea from another. 

A veiy few days after the event I have 
just described, however, the rumours con- 
cerning the Queen’s alleged liaison with 
the Cond d’Aguiar assumed more definite 
proportions. Heedless of the warning 
conveyed to him by the King, or possibly, 
as I thought, deceived by the calm and 
unimpassioned manner in which it was 
delivered, the Conde made no attempt to 
conceal his folly. He was known to have 
indiscreetly vaunted his intimacy with the 
Queen to a few boon companions, but 
he now made an open boast of the King’s 
jealousy, insinuating darkly that it was not 
altogether without cause. 

Poor Queen Stephanie! Could she 
possibly have yielded her fair fame into 
the hands of this wretched puppy? I 
still refused to believe it, though there was 
no mistaking the fact that the King was 
seriously jealous; whether, however, of 
the Conde d’Aguiar or of someone else 
it was difficult to determine. I inclined 
to the belief that it was someone else. 

During the following weeks the Queen’s 
demeanour towards her husband grew, if 
possible, more determinedly disdainful 
than before. As if blind to the danger 
she was incurring, she treated him with a 
petulant irritability which amazed those 
who witnessed it, and even went out of 
her way to affront and displease him. It 
seemed almost as if she were being goaded 
on by some secret power to try the King’s 
patience to the utmost limits, and it 
occurred to me that it might be she her- 
self who was aiming at a dissolution of 
the marriage which had resulted so un- 


happily. In short, the situation was most 
puzzling. The very atmosphere at the 


Court of Lisbon seemed heavy with in- 
trigue and plottings. 

To me, the greatest mystery of all was 
the King himself. That he knew of the 
scandalous rumours that were occupying 
all minds about him was unquestionable. 
Yet he apparently took no steps to ascertain 
their truth or refute them. No one who 
watched him could doubt that he was 
suffering from the worst pangs of jealousy; 
yet his manner towards the Queen re- 
mained, as heretofore, chivalrous and 
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respectful—ay, even deferential. Was 
he, then, as some said, merely biding his 
time, and meanwhile gradually drawing 
the net closer, in order to make the more 
sure of his prey ? 

I was soon to be enlightened on the 
subject, and in a manner I had least 
expected. 

The two most determined enemies of the 
Queen were the Marquis dg Albuquerque, 
formerly the governor of his Majesty, over 
whom he had gained considerable influ- 
ence, and the King’s spiritual adviser, a 
Churchman of the extreme type, who from 
the outset had set his face against the royal 
marriage. The former of these two had, 
I knew, been the first to poison the King’s 
mind against the Conde d’Aguiar, a matter 
of no great difficulty ; for, as 1 have stated, 
the Conde’s vanity was such as to render 
him, in the hands of a man like the Marquis 
de Albuquerque, an easy instrument where- 
with to accomplish his own downfall. The 
Marquis, who, by what means I have never 
learned, had obtained. knowledge of the 
conversations that had passed between the 
King and me with reference to the con- 
templated dissolution of his marriage, made 
various attempts to ascertain from me the 
nature of his Majesty’s inquiries; but I 
was not inclined to satisfy his curiosity on 
the subject. I only ventured to remark, 
as he himself made no secret of the designs 
that were actuating him and his friends, 
that I believed the King had no desire to 
divorce his wife, and would not thank those 
who made it their business to urge him to 
such a step. 

The Marquis smiled a sardonic smile. 

“Tf they fail,” he said, “‘no doubt you 
may prove to be right. But they will not 
fail, my friend.” 

I shrugged my shoulders, perhaps a little 
contemptuously, for I felt a strong desire 
to kick this dark-eyed schemer, who I 
knew was pitting all his vile arts and his 
vast influence against a defenceless and, | 
believed, unsuspecting woman, whom he 
had sworn to ruin. 

He noticed the gesture and flared up. 

“You doubt it ?” he exclaimed, turning 
upon me with a look of malice. ‘I do 
not pretend to know what importance men 
in your country attach to the fidelity of 
their wives, but we Portuguese have our 
own notions on the a and I am con- 
tent to abide by them 

“We Englishmen,” I replied, “ believe 
in the fidelity of our own and other people’s 
wives until we see proofs to the contrary. 
If we differ in this respect from your 
countrymen, Marquis, you will pardon me 
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for saying that I consider Dom Pedro 
more of an Englishman than a Portuguese.” 

** And what,” the Marquis answered, “‘ if 
I hold in my possession at this very 
moment such proofs of the Queen’s faith- 
lessness to her husband as would satisfy 
even an English mind?” 

“In that case,” I replied, “ I think it is 
a pity that you do not produce them to his 


Majesty, who is the chief person con- 
cerned.” 
“All in good time, my friend,” the 


Marquis retorted. ‘‘ Che va piano va sano, 
as the Italians say. The day will come. 
We will then compare notes again.” 

This conversation left a most disagree- 
able impression upon me. Never in my 
life had I felt more tempted to interfere in 
a matter which did not concern me than I 
felt now. The Queen, I saw more clearly 
from day to day, was either unaccountably 
blind to what was passing around her, or 
she was pursuing some deliberate plan of 
her own, which made her regard her 
enemies’ machinations with indifference. 
I would have given a good deal to be able 
to convey a warning to her. But, even 
had it been possible for me to do so, the 
step was too precarious a one to be 
seriously thought of, and I desisted, 
fortunately for me and all parties con- 
cerned. 

The Marquis de Albuquerque had not 
spoken in a spirit of mere boastfulness 
when he assured me that he held the 
Queen’s fate in his hands. The final blow, 
which had been carefully planned and 
prepared, fell within a few days of the 
conversation I have alluded to. 

The first I heard was that proofs of a 
clandestine correspondence between the 
Queen and her paramour had fallen into 
the hands of the “ divorce party,” and had 
been brought to the King’s knowledge 
through his confessor, the Padre Antonio. 
‘The palace was said to be in a state of 
ifitense excitement, and the consternation 
among the Queen’s friends was profound. 
The Conde d’Aguiar, it appeared, had 
received timely warning of the impending 
catastrophe, and had sought safety in 
flight. What the Queen’s fate would be 
no one could foretell. 

In the midst of the general excitement 
caused by this news I received towards 
evening, to my intense surprise, a sum- 
mons to the palace, where I was informed 
that the King wished to see me. On 
entering the royal cabinet I found his 
Majesty, for the first time since I had 
known him, in a state of uncontroll- 
able agitation. He received me almost 
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brusquely, and plunged at once, without 
further preamble, into the matter that was 
engaging everyone’ s attention. 

“You have heard the news, of course ?” 
he said. “These devils have taken care 
that it should be in everyone’s mouth 
before it came to my ears.” 

He spoke with concentrated passion, 
and I was so taken aback at this extra- 
ordinary display of confidence towards me, 
a foreigner and comparative stranger, that 


I stood silent, not knowing what to 
answer. 
The King noticed my surprise, and 


continued more calmly— 

** You wonder that I have sent for you,” 
he said. ‘‘The reason is simple. Your 
Government, upon whose friendship and 
support I rest the very highest value, has, 
as you have the best reason for knowing, 
been pleased to convey to me in very plain 
terms the views with which it would regard 
a certain contingency. I am in no way 
prepared to admit on principle the right 
even of a Power to which I am under such 
deep and lasting obligations of friendship 
and gratitude as I am to your country, to 
dictate to me in matters touching my 
domestic happiness; but, since the con- 
tingency in question is now, unfortunately, 
on the point of arising, I am determined to 
prove to the satisfaction of those con- 
cerned that it is none of my making, but 
that I have been driven to it by circum- 
stances which no honourable man, be he a 
king or a pedlar, can disregard. I trust 
that you understand me. If your repu- 
tation does not belie you, you possess 
exceptional powers of judgment and pene- 
tration. You shall have an opportunity of 
exercising both before you leave me.” 

In my confusion at this unexpected 
communication, which was anything but 
pleasing to me, I knew of nothing better 
to do than to express my firm conviction 
that his Majesty was the victim of a vile 
conspiracy and that the Queen was as 
innocent of the infamy ascribed to her as 
a new-born babe. 

The King’s eyes flashed upon me with a 
look of momentary suspicion. Then he 
strode impulsively towards a small escritoire 
standing a few feet from the middle bow- 
window of the apartment, and drawing 
from it a small bundle of papers, selected 
one and handed it to me. 

‘“‘ Read this,” he said, ‘and tell me if 
the woman who secretly treasures docu- 
ments such as this, concealing her pos- 
session of them from her own husband, 
can be as innocent as you would have me 
suppose.” 
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I took the paper hesitatingly and read 
its contents. They were in verse—and 
verse of no ordinary kind. That they were 
addressed to the Queen there could be no 
doubt, for, apart from other evidence, they 
contained references to Dom Pedro him- 
self and the rdle he played in the Queen’s 
life which denoted an intimate knowledge 
on the part of the writer of the unhappy 
circumstances attending the royal match. 

Yet there was a delicacy displayed in 
these allusions which struck me very 
forcibly, and momentarily reawakened the 
suspicion I had once entertained that the 
Queen might be a less passive factor in 
the drama that was playing than anyone 
supposed. . There was, moreover, a pecu- 
liarity in the handwriting of the verses 
which-served to-strengthen this suspicion. 

*‘ Sire,” I said, as I handed back the 
document, ‘‘ I am greatly mistaken if these 
verses were not penned by a female hand.” 

“Precisely,” his Majesty replied. ‘‘ The 
writing is that of the Queen herself.” 

I had not been prepared for this, and 
the answer took me by surprise. 

‘Then who is to prove,” I exclaimed 
with eager haste, ‘‘ that it was not also 
her Majesty herself who composed these 
verses ?” 

“Your zeal outruns your judgment, Sir,” 
the King said coldly. “The original, 
from which these particular verses were 
copied, happens to have passed into my 
possession before the copy was made.” 

“In that case, Sire,’ I said, ‘her 
Majesty must have written them 

“From memory—quite so, as certain 
omissions and errors in the copy clearly 
prove,” the King said. “It is not every 
poet,” he added bitterly, ‘“‘ who can boast 
of so studious and appreciative a reader. 

‘* Sire,” I remarked, clinging obstinately 
to my idea, “‘I have known poets whose 
love of their own compositions has enabled 
them to accomplish far more marvellous 
feats of memory than this.” 

He turned upon me with a gesture of 
impatience. 

‘This is foolish,” he said curtly. ‘‘ The 
Queen may have gained a fair knowledge 
of the Portuguese language, but not the 
mastery that would have enabled her to 
produce such verse as this.” 

The argument was unanswerable, and I 
felt that | had made a mistake. Yet if it 
was certain that the Queen had had no 
hand in the composition of these verses, 
it was equally certain to my mind 
that they could not have originated in the 
vapid brain of the Conde d’Aguiar. Em- 
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King had bestowed upon me, I ventured 
to intimate this conviction to his Majesty. 

He curled his lip disdainfully. 

* The Conde is a fool,” he said. 
believed ——” 

He broke off abruptly, took a few paces 
across the chamber, and then resumed. 

“These meddling idiots think I have 
been blind to what has been passing 
before my very eyes. I tell you I possessed 
knowledge of these things before they 
dreamed of their existence. But since 
they have drawn the eyes of the world to 
that which I had hoped would always 
remain concealed from them, by the God 
above us, whatever the consequences may 
be, they shall pay for them 

I had scarcely had time fully to grasp 
the meaning of these passionately spoken 
words, when the aide-de-camp on duty 
entered and announced the arrival of the 
Marquis de Albuquerque and the Padre 
Antonio, the King’s confessor. A moment 
later these two worthies were ushered into 
the royal presence. 

They entered, as it seemed to me, with 
a well-feigned mien of sad concern; but, 
when their eyes fell upon me, I observed 
an expression of blank astonishment settle 
upon their faces. The King, however, 
deigned to offer no explanation for my 
presence in the royal cabinet, but, inclining 
his head stiffly in response to their profound 
obeisance, turned brusquely away from 
them and struck a silver bell placed upon 
his writing-table. 

A chamberlain entered, received a signal 
from the King, and retired again. 

His Majesty then turned once more to 
the two gentlemen and eyed them coldly. 

“The Queen waits to receive us, 
Senhores,” he said, motioning with his 
hand towards the door through which the 
chamberlain had withdrawn. ‘Let us 
go.” 

At these words, the two men’s coun- 
tenances fell perceptibly. It was evident 
they had expected to meet with a different 
reception. 

“But surely, Sire,” the Marquis stam- 
mered, “it would be advisable for your 
Majesty first to confer-———” 

‘1 know of nothing that I desire to hear 
from you, Sir, unless it be in the Queen’s 
presence,” the King interrupted him 
haughtily. ‘I do not love these secret 
conferences, Senhor Marquis. What the 
King does shall be done openly. But for 
you and your machinations, this matter had 
rested between the Queen and myself. You 
have forced my hand. But I would have 
you know—ay, both of you”—he added, 
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eyeing the Padre wrathfully, “‘ that there 
is but one person on this earth who can 
incriminate the Queen of Portugal—it is 


her Majesty herself. Nay, no further 
words. You have heard me—let us go!” 

He advanced quickly to the door, and 
bidding me by a sign follow with the two 
others, passed through into the corridor 
leading to the Queen’s private apartments. 

I hardly know what feeling was upper- 
most in me—surprise or dismay. I detest 
scenes of all kinds, but the idea of having 
to become an unwilling spectator of a 
domestic scene like the one I now saw in 
prospect was unpalatable to me in the 
extreme. Yet I had no option, and I 
followed the King in silence. 

I noticed that the Marquis and his 
companion exchanged uneasy glances as 
we traversed the quiet corridor behind the 
King. But they had evidently been awed 
by their sovereign’s tone and manner, and 
made no further attempt to alter the 
course of events, which was apparently 
not quite in accordance with their plans. 

Arrived at her Majesty’s apartments, we 
were conducted by a gentleman-in-waiting, 
who was in readiness to receive us, through 
an antechamber into the small cabinet, 
which was usually occupied by the Queen, 
and in which I had on more than one 
occasion had the honour of receiving 
audience of her Majesty. 

The Queen was alone, standing in the 
embrasure of the window, pale and 
expectant. A glance at her face, as I 
entered, the last of the four, told me that 
she either knew or guessed the object of 
this strange visit. But its expression was 
one of resolute determination rather than 
of fear or apprehension, and once more 
the idea crossed my mind that the soul of 
all this intrigue, which was now coming to 
a head, was no one else but Queen 
Stephanie herself. 

I was soon to learn my grievous error. 

In a quiet, measured voice, Dom Pedro, 
after formally presenting us to the Queen, 
addressed her Majesty as follows— 

“* Madam,” he said, “it has transpired 
that there is a certain personage at my 
Court who for some considerable time 
past has had the audacity to pay his 
passionate addresses to your Majesty. 
Animated, no doubt, by a _ touching, 
though mistaken, sense of compassion, 
your Majesty has hitherto seen fit to 
shield this daring offender against the 
Queen’s honour and fair fame. The time 
has now come, however, when, to avoid 
consequences perhaps even more dis- 
tressing to your Majesty than the condign 
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punishment of this arch-traitor to his 
sovereign, such reticence must cease. It 
is for the purpose, then, of learning from 
your own lips, Madam, the name of this 
personage that your Majesty now sees us 
here |” 

There was a moment during the progress 
of the Kings speech, which sounded to 
me strangely studied and deliberate, when 
I.thought her Majesty’s self-possession 
was about to forsake her. But the sarcastic 
tone of the last words seemed to act like a 
tonic upon her, and she flashed upon the 
speaker one of those angry, resentful looks 
with which, in her irritable moods, I had 
of late so frequently seen her regard him. 

To me, the only really impartial spectator 
of this singular scene, it became evident 
that the relations between these two royal 
partners were approaching their supreme 
crisis, and that for good or for evil the 
struggle in which they had so long been 
contending would be finally decided. 

It was fully thirty seconds before the 
Queen replied. When she spoke at last it 
was in a clear, determined voice, without 
a vestige of hesitation or embarrassment. 

‘“‘Your considerateness, Sire, amazes 
me,” she said. ‘‘ But since I am credited 
with so much compassion and kind- 
heartedness, I prefer to maintain my repu- 
tation; which,” she added, in a tone of 
cutting irony, ‘‘is the more easy of 
accomplishment that I am not in pos- 
session of the knowledge your Majesty is 
desirous of acquiring.” 

A momentary gleam of anger lighted 
up the King’s eye. 

‘“*Then we are to understand, Madam,” 
he exclaimed, ‘‘that your Majesty had 
other motives than those I have suggested 
for concealing the fact of this correspond- 
ence from him whose right it was to hear 
of it?” 

‘‘T had no reason to suppose,” the 
Queen replied coldly, ‘‘ that the fact of 

. this correspondence, as you are pleased to 
call it, would awaken any interest in your 
Majesty.” 

‘“* Not even so much interest,” the King 
said, advancing a step nearer to her and 
lowering his voice ominously, “as in- 
duced your Majesty to copy some of these 
passionate effusions from an unknown 
quarter with your own hand, and treasure 
them as one treasures a possession too 
sacred to be gazed upon by other eyes?” 

As he spoke he drew from his breast- 
pocket the verses he had shown to me in 
his cabinet, and held them up before the 
Queen’s eyes. 

I saw her wince and turn pale as she 
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recognised them; but what impressed me 
more strangely still were the unmistakable 
signs of surprise which the sight of this 
document in the Queen’s own handwriting 
elicited from the two men to whom I had 
supposed its possession on the part of 
Dom Pedro was due. Obviously its 
existence came as a complete revelation 
to them, and, having no place in their 





not included in the look of proud defiance 
with which Queen Stephanie swept the 
countenances of her two implacable 
enemies. So intent, indeed, did she ap- 
pear upon conveying to these two worthies 
an intimation of her profound contempt 
that I believe she was at the time all 
but unconscious of my own presence. 
“Unfortunately, Madam,” the King 


THE QUEEN WAS STANDING IN THE EMBRASURE OF THE WINDOW, PALE AND EXPECTANT. 


nefarious and cruel scheme, it puzzled 
them for the moment considerably. 

‘Am I expected, Sire,” the Queen now 
said, “‘to answer such a question as this 
before these strangers, whose right to 
interrogate me on this or any other sub- 
ject, whatever your Majesty’s views may 
be, I utterly repudiate ?” 

It consoled me to some extent for my 
undignified position to observe that I was 


replied, “I am no longer free to choose 
the mode of eliciting the information 
I am determined to acquire. There 
are those whose zealous care for your 
Majesty’s welfare and peace of mind has 
rendered it necessary for the Queen of 
Portugal to establish her innocence and 
fidelity, not only to the satisfaction of 
her husband, but to that of the world 
at large.” 
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For the first time during this interview 
a frightened look now crept into the 
Queen’s face, and she clutched nervously 
at the chair by which she was standing, as 
if to steady herself. 

““My innocence!” she murmured, as 
if she scarce grasped the full scope of the 
word’s meaning. 

“‘ In short, Madam,” the King continued 
inexorably, his wrath apparently rising in 
proportion asthe Queen’s calmness deserted 
her, ‘‘ you will scarcely venture to question 
a husband’s right to know the name of the 
man who dares to address words of passion- 
ate love to his wife.” 

“A husband’s right!” the Queen ex- 
claimed, passing suddenly from her attitude 
of temporary confusion to one of superb 
dignity. ‘‘To whom do you refer, Sire ? 
The word sounds strange from your lips. 
A husband’s right, indeed! By what 
right, pray, does your Majesty claim the 
title 2? By that obtained by the cruellest 
deception ever practised upon a credulous 
and inexperienced woman’s heart. Ah, 
you may start up in anger, Sire!” she 
continued, waxing, woman-like, bold and 
voluble as the sense of her wrongs over- 
came her, and she felt her words strike 
home. ‘‘ Your wrath has no terror for me, 
and since you yourself have elected to 
expose your wife’s fame to the insults of 
these unscrupulous schemers, I care little 
in what other respects your Majesty’s 
dignity may chance to suffer. You have 
questioned me, and I have answered. I 
do not know the name of him to whom I 
owe that which your Majesty has seen fit 
to deny me—the possession of a true heart 

‘capable of understanding a woman’s soul 
and measuring its wants and its desires. 
But if I did know his name, by the heaven 
above us, no power wielded by your 
Majesty would succeed in dragging it 
from my lips!” 

There was a recklessness about this 
confession which staggered me. I heard 
the King catch his breath spasmodically, 
and saw him step forward with an involun- 
tary impulse, then check himself and pass 
his hand over his brow as if to dispel the 
impression he had received. When he 
looked up again, his face had resumed its 
former cold, steady expression, and only 
the gleam of angry jealousy in his eyes 
betokened something of the emotion that 
was passing within his breast. 

“Because you love him, Madam ?” he 
said, fixing her steadily. 

“T leave your Majesty to draw your own 
inferences,” the Queen replied, with a 
disdainful shrug of the shoulder. ‘ Your 


jealous suspicions, 
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Majesty’s experience in these matters is 
superior to mine.” 

Again the audacity of the words amazed 
me. I have known women in my time 
who have braved the consequences of 
their folly or infatuation with a fearlessness 
equal to that now displayed by her Majesty 
of Portugal, but it was when their guilt 
had been established beyond a doubt. 
Here it seemed to be the purpose of the 
woman accused herself to sharpen the 
dagger which she must have known 
the discovery of her guiltiness would drive 
home to the heart of him to whom her 
honour was as his own. Or, once again, 
were there other, deeper motives under- 
lying her strange conduct ? 

The King paused a long while before he 
replied. 

‘* There is one thing my experience has 
taught me, Madam,” he said at last, in a 
tone of constrained emotion: “it is that no 
woman wastes her love upon a mere 
phantom.” 

‘““Your Majesty speaks as a man,” the 
Queen rejoined promptly, “and w ith all a 
man’s ignorance of that which is the 
essence of a woman’s being. How, 
indeed,” she went on scornfully, ‘‘can you 
understand the subtle sympathy that speaks 
in the voice of pure, unselfish love, or 
measure its effect upon the heart of the 
woman to whom it is given—you, who 
have never learned to bestow it, who, 
when it was within your own grasp, freely 
offered, spurned it from you with contempt, 
as a gift not worth the taking? I ama 
woman, Sire. You should have thought 
of that when you made me your Queen. 
But, woman as I am, Dom Pedro, if no 
worse sin burdens your conscience than 
the one for which it peo you now to 
call me to account, I will gladly answer 
with my own soul for your Majesty’s 
salvation.” 

There was a ring of conscious innocence 
in the tone of these words which, I think, 
affected the King, for I saw his counten- 
ance soften as they fell. Nor was I the 
only one who observed this fact. Both 
the Marquis and his companion noted it 
with inquietude. Notwithstanding his 
which were certainly 
not without good cause, the Queen’s influ- 
ence upon her husband had never abated 
one jot, and these men may possibly have 
feared that even now, at this most critical 
moment, its power might still assert itself 
to defeat the end they had so long schemed 
to accomplish. 

*« Sire,” said the Padre, now interposing 
for the first time, in a soft, insinuating 





voice, ‘‘ would it not be advisable to assure 
her Majesty that the miscreant who has so 
ruthlessly dared to tamper with her 
Majesty’s fair fame, and imperil her 
peace of mind, is already beyond the 
protection which she would magnani- 
mously extend to him by her silence and 
secrecy ? When her Majesty learns how 
little worthy he is of the consideration she 
has been pleased to show him, her reluct- 
ance to add her own testimony of his guilt to 
that which has already accumulated against 
him may be more readily overcome.” 

The Queen regarded the priest with a 
look of dumb, shrinking terror. Then 
her eyes turned slowly to the King, as if 
to seek his support and succour. 

“TI do not know whether this man 
speaks the truth, Sire,” she said, in a low, 
almost faltering voice. ‘‘ But if he does, 
I beg of your Majesty to spare me the pain 
of hearing that which he desires to inflict 
upon me. My God!” she burst out 
passionately, “‘against whom have I sinned 
that I should be thus tortured? Is a 
woman to whom the love that was hers by 
right divine has been cruelly denied to be 
robbed even of the dream of love that has 
taken its place? It has been my only 
solace, my only bliss, in all these weary, 
dreary months. Why should I deny it ? 
You may desecrate that happiness, Sire,” 
she continued, lapsing once more with 
characteristic abruptness into the defiant, 
taunting tone she so often adopted towards 
the King, ‘‘ you may desecrate that happi- 
ness by giving it a form and substance my 
soul has never dreamed of. It will but 
crown your cruel work. Is it not the boast 
of the feeble that they can destroy what 
they cannot create ?” 

‘“‘ Stephanie,” the King exclaimed, seiz- 
ing her wrist in an access of anger, “ you 
try me too far. Because I have borne 
your taunts and stings all these months in 
patience, do not think the power to resent 
the deepest insult woman can inflict upon 
man has forsaken me. Your Majesty,” he 
went on, forcing himself to resume his 
cold, calm manner, “ may perhaps indulge 
in dreams of a love that has no form or 
substance; but he to whom the world 
points as the Queen of Portugal’s lover, 
nay, whose own open boast it has been 
that he is the creator of that shadowy 
happiness to which your Majesty clings 
with so much tenacity, is a being of form 
and flesh, and his name, Madam——” 

‘The Queen raised her hand as if to 
ward off what was coming. 

_ “His name,” the King concluded, fix- 
ing his gaze searchingly upon her, “as 
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these gentlemen will tell you, is Francisco 
Conde d’Aguiar.” 

The look of horror which settled upon 
the Queen’s face as the name of the Conde 
fell from Dom Pedro’s lips was so intense 
that I think it must have convinced even 
the Padre and his fellow-schemer of the 
utter falsity of their deductions, supposing 
them ever really to have possessed any. 
Whoever the Queen may have suspected 
of being her passive lover—and I was 
convinced at this moment that his true 
identity had never been revealed to her— 
it was certainly not the Conde d’Aguiar. I 
remembered the King’s scornful reference 
to the Conde when I somewhat rashly 
mentioned his name during my interview 
with his Majesty, and I cast a furtive 
glance at his face to see what expression 
it bore. But it still wore that obstinate 
look of jealous distrust which, even during 
his outwardly calm and impassive de- 
meanour, had never left it. 

“Well, Madam?” he said at 
ironically. ‘‘ You are silent. Is it from 
astonishment that the Conde d’Aguiar 
should have dared to claim a merit which 
you have so long fondly ascribed to 
another ?” 

For a moment the Queen gazed at him 
with an expression that seemed to denote 
a pending outburst of wrath. But the 
outburst did not come. Of a sudden all 
her courage appeared to forsake her, and 
her self-possession suffered a total col- 
lapse. She threw herself into the chair 
that stood beside her, and, covering her 
face with her hands, burst into a violent 
fit of sobbing. 

“Oh! this is cruel, cruel!” she mur- 
mured. ‘And from you, of all men.” 

There was something so _ intensely 
pathetic in the tone of the words, and in 
the action that accompanied them, that 
they might well have moved a heart of 
stone. But if they produced a feeling 
of compassionate emotion in my breast, 
their effect in another quarter was of a 
kind so startling that for a moment [ 
could scarcely believe my own senses. 

Never in my life have I witnessed 
change more absolute and lightning-like 
in its rapidity than that which these simple 
words wrought upon the countenance of 
the man to whom they were addressed. 
Amazement, incredulity, pity, triumph—alk 
these emotions seemed to sweep across it 
at one and the same time. For some 
seconds he stood gazing at the Queen, 
dumb and irresolute. Then, with a swift, 
almost fierce movement, his Majesty turned 
to us. 
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“Leave us, Senhores!” he exclaimed. 
* Leave us, I say!” he repeated sternly, 
seeing that the Padre, instead of obeying, 
showed a desire to speak once more. 

The order was too imperative to be 
disregarded, even by a father confessor. 
The Padre bowed deferentially, and with- 
drew slowly and reluctantly with the 
Marquis to the antechamber. 

I followed like one in a dream. The 
whole occurrence had taken place so 
quickly and had come so unexpectedly 
that I felt fairly dazed, and it must have 
been some minutes before IJ had sufficiently 
collected myself to realise its true import. 
When I did so it was with a thrill of 
leasure such as I scarcely ever remem- 
besta having experienced before, and 
which I had some difficulty in conceal- 
ing from the many curious eyes which I 
now saw fixed upon me and my two com- 
panions. For the Queen’s antechamber, 
which had been empty save for one or 
two members of her Majesty’s suite who 
were on duty there when we _ passed 
through it half an hour before, had mean- 
while become thronged with an anxious 
crowd, who had doubtless been attracted 
thither by the report of the King’s unex- 
pected visit and its object, and who stood 
about in various groups discussing the 
situation in subdued whispers. 

Our sudden exit from the Queen’s 
cabinet had evidently caused considerable 
surprise; but I could see from the air 
of respectful solicitude with which the 
Marquis and the Padre were regarded by 
everyone present that they were still 
looked upon as masters of the situation. 
I glanced across at the two men, who had 
withdrawn to a window recess, where they 
were conversing together with much 
animation. Their looks indicated that, 
although the strange incident we had just 
witnessed had startled them, their belief 
in their ultimate triumph was= still 
unshaken. 

However, as minute after minute passed 
without any reassuring sign coming from 
the royal cabinet, their manner changed 
somewhat, and I gathered from the occa- 
sional restless glances which they cast 
in the direction of the door through which 
we had just issued, that doubts as to the 
outcome of it all were beginning to dawn 
on them. And, indeed, had they not been 
so utterly blinded by their political passion, 
the true state of affairs must have revealed 
itself to them as it had revealed itself to 
me—in a manner so simple that I groaned 
inwardly as I now thought of the blunder- 
ing incompetence I had displayed. 
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My own position, as may be conceived, 
was growing well - nigh intolerable. 
Indeed, had I consulted my own desires, 
I would have seized the opportunity that 
now Offered to escape from it. But I 
feared to offend the King if I left the 
Palace without his permission. So I 
stayed. 

Presently, the Marquis de Albuquerque, 
who had been watching me for some time 
restlessly from the distance, left the Padre 
and approached me with an assumed air of 
jauntiness. Placing his arm familiarly in 
mine, he drew me aside, and inquired, in 
an undertone which attempted to be 
qjuizzical, whether, after all I had seen 
and heard, I still adhered to my belief in 
the immaculate virtue of Queen Stephanie. 

** Sir,” I said, bowing with mock defer- 
ence, ‘‘your achievement has exceeded 
my most sanguine expectations. The 
King, indeed, owes you an eternal debt of 
gratitude.” 

He noticed my ironical tone, but mis- 
interpreted its meaning. 

“Bah!” he answered. 
has played her cards well. 
weak, but it will not last. 
front her again—— 

“I do not believe, Senhor Marquis de 
Albuquerque,” I said, interrupting him, 
“that you or your friends will ever have the 
honour of seeing the Queen’s face again.’ 

He looked at me wijth a frown. 

“Not, at least,” I added, “if her 
Majesty’s lover is the man I take him 
to be.” 

I felt a nervous grip on my arm as I 
uttered these words. It was the Padre 
Antonio, who had come up behind us and 
overheard what I said. There was a world 
of question in his eyes, but before he could 
speak the Marquis exclaimed with a sneer, 
“We have convinced you at last, then, 
that the Queen has a lover.” 

“‘ Absolutely,” I rejoined ; ‘and I think 
he is one, Senhor Marquis, whom you and 
your friends would have done well to 
beware of.” 

“‘Do I understand, Sir,” the Padre said 
in his dulcet tones, glancing cautiously 
around to assure himself that there were 
no listeners near, ‘‘ that you possess means 
of identifying the person who harbours 
this treasonable passion for the Queen’s 
Majesty ?” 

“I possess no other means than those 
which were but a few minutes ago at your 
Reverence’s disposal,” I answered. “ Only 
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exclaimed the Marquis, with some per- 
plexity, ‘‘do you suppose is the Queen of 
Portugal’s lover ?” 

The insolent brutality of the question 
disgusted me, and, shrugging my shoulder, 
I would have turned away. But before I 
could do so the priest’s grip was again upon 
my arm, and I saw his little beady black 
eyes fixed searchingly upon my face, as if 
he would read into my very soul. Suddenly 
a hot flush of excitement mounted to his 
sallow cheeks, he released his hold of my 
arm, and stepped back a pace, like one 
who has seen a strange apparition. 

‘“*Sancta Maria!” he murmured, still 
staring at me, as if there were something 
in my face that fascinated him. “‘ Sancta 
Maria! could it be possible? The King 
himself: a 

He did not conclude the sentence. But 
it was not difficult to guess that he, too, 
had now grasped the situation as I had 
grasped it before him. 

The Marquis stood with a bewildered 
look, glancing first at me and then at the 
Padre. As the meaning of the latter’s 
words broke in upon him, however, he 
burst into a muffled laugh of derision. 

“‘ What!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ You believe 
that it is the King himself who has been 
writing this passionate love-poetry to his 
wife ?” 

‘I believe, Senhor Marquis,” I replied, 
“that the Queen of Portugal’s lover is the 
only man who has the right to the title ; 
in other words, her husband.” 

There was a moment’s silence. Then I 
saw a look of intense dismay steal over the 
countenance of the Marquis, and he raised 
his hand to his head in a helpless, aimless 
kind of way, as if he were not quite sure 
it was still there. The Padre, however, to 
my surprise, showed quite a different 
appreciation of my words. Almost for- 
getting his priestly dignity in his great agi- 
tation, he turned suddenly with a gesture 
of malicious triumph to his companion. 

“If this should prove true,” he exclaimed, 
“and, by Heaven, I think this man is no 
fool, the day may yet be ours, my friend.” 

The Marquis looked at him in astonish- 
ment. For my part, I could not help 
smiling to myself at this conclusion, 
instancing, as I thought it did, the blind 
tenacity with which this vindictive spirit 
clung to its cruel purpose. 

“I doubt it,” I said drily. 

“You forget, Sir,” the Padre said, 
turning again to me and resuming his 
usual suave, priestly tone, as if he were 
already pouring his sophistical arguments 
into the ears of his royal penitent, “‘ that 
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but for the Queen’s culpable secrecy 
regarding the receipt of these verses, his 
Majesty’s suspicions would never have 
been aroused. The fact, supposing it to 
be the fact, that it was his Majesty him- 
self who addressed them to her will, I fear, 
rather aggravate than lessen the Queen’s 
guilt in Dom Pedro’s eyes, inasmuch as 
she unfortunately attributed them to a very 
different source.” 

I confess I was for an instant somewhat 
disconcerted by this astute reasoning, for 
there was apparently some truth in it, and 
I realised the possibility of its being made 
use of as a weapon against the Queen. 
But, curiously enough, the Padre’s words 
suggested to me the solution of the only 
thing which up to that moment had still 
been a riddle to me—namely, the Queen’s 
strange conduct vs-d-vis of her unknown 
lover, and it was with something in the 
nature of an inspiration that I replied— 

‘*Pardon me. That the Queen at- 
tributed these verses to any other source 
than their true one is your assumption, 
not mine. But the subject is scarcely one 
which it beseems us to argue in this 
place,” I added, with a significant look at 
the groups of those present, who, during 
our somewhat heated conversation, had 
gradually drawn nearer to us. ‘‘ Moreover, 
I think the question is likely to be deter- 
mined more satisfactorily elsewhere, and 
without your aid.” 

I had not finished speaking when a side- 
door to the left of the Queen’s apartment 
opened, and the chamberlain on duty, 
who had announced the King’s visit to 
her Majesty, stepped hurriedly into the 
anteroom. There was such a curiously 
mingled expression of astonishment and 
concern upon his face as he made his 
way through the throng of courtiers to the 
spot where we were standing that I 
imagined for an instant he might be the 
bearer of some evil tidings. But he halted 
abruptly when he reached us, and raising 
his voice so that all could hear, said— 

“I have the King’s commands, Sen- 
hores, to inform you that his Majesty no 
longer requires your services.” 

I bowed with a sense half of relief, half 
of shame, for I felt that this curt message of 
dismissal was addressed to me as well as to 
my two companions. Not so, however, the 
Marquis and the Padre. They received 
the royal command in dogged silence, but 
showed no sign of yielding their ground. 

A buzz of excitement had passed through 
the room at the conclusion of the cham- 
berlain’s speech. Then the Padre’s voice 
responded quietly— 
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“‘The King’s commands, Sir, are some- 
what rudely .conveyed. If we are to 
understand that his Majesty refuses to give 
further ear to those whose duty it is to 
counsel him, we must, of course, content 
ourselves to await such opportunity as may 
be afforded us of gaining speech with his 
Majesty. Having accompanied him hither, 
we are bound by sheer respect to bide 
until his Majesty pleases to return to his 
own apartments.” 

I saw through the plan,,which was to 
waylay the King when he left the Queen, 
and seek to undo whatever good ‘might 
have resulted from the private interview 
between them. The Padre had great 
notions of his influence upon his royal 
master, and from what I knew of it I had 
some reason to fear its effect just now. 
But my apprehensions were to prove 
groundless. 

While the Padre was speaking there was 
still a trace of surprise, almost of con- 
sternation, noticeable in the countenance 
of the chamberlain, whom I knew as a 


loyal servant and profound admirer of 


Queen Stephanie. But it was now swept 
away by the ironical smile which the Padre’s 
last words called forth from him. 

“Your Reverence will please yourself,” 
he said simply. ‘‘ But I fear you may have 
somewhat long to wait.” 

“Explain yourself, Sir!” the 
rejoined haughtily. 

“IT mean,” the chamberlain replied, 
“that the King is not likely to afford your 
Reverence the opportunity you desire. His 
Majesty sups to-night alone with the Queen.” 

If a thunderbolt had fallen in the midst 
of those who heard this announcement it 
could scarcely have caused a greater sensa- 
tion; for everyone knew that Dom Pedro 
had never supped alone with his Queen 
since the day of their marriage. What it 
signified was unmistakable, and indeed, 
the look of utter despair and rage which 
this, under normal circumstances, not very 
extraordinary piece of intelligence called 
forth in the faces of my two companions 
proved that they understood its full import. 
The strangest effect of all, however, was 
the instant change that took place in the 
demeanour of the onlookers towards the 
men whom but a moment ago they had 
treated with so much profound diffidence 
and respect. One and all now fell back, 
leaving as great a space as the circum- 
stances allowed between themselves and 
the crestfallen couple. 

As for myself, I believe Iam not of a 
vindictive temperament, but I admit 
willingly that I have rarely experienced 
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a sweeter sensation than that afforded me 
by the spectacle of misery which they 
presented. 

While the crowd of courtiers eagerly 
surrounded the chamberlain, and plied 
him from all sides with anxious questions 
as to what had taken place between Dom 
Pedro and Queen Stephanie to bring about 
their reconciliation just at the moment 
when a complete rupture had seemed 
a certainty—to all of which inquiries 
the official replied with a shrug of the 
shoulders—I quietly made my way to the 
door, hoping to get away unobserved. 
But I had not reached the threshold when 
I felt a hand laid on my arm, and turning 
looked into the face of the Padre Antonio. 
There was a strange expression of sus- 
picion in it, and his eyes were fixed upon 
mine with a gaze of such vindictiveness 
that I involuntarily retreated a step; but 
he did not relax his hold. 

‘“* You knew of this,” he said ina tone 
of concentrated passion, ‘‘and have 
helped to fool and foil us. But beware ! 
We still have weapons against such as you.” 

His manner was so menacing that it 
roused my anger, and I shook him off 
somewhat roughly. 

“Your threats do not frighten me,” I 
said. ‘‘ But you are mistaken. When I 
came here I was as ignorant of the real 
truth as I believe their Majesties themselves 
were. It is to you and your fellow-villain 
that each now owes the knowledge which 
was lacking to cana and unite them, 
and without which, Heaven knows what 
fate would have been theirs.” 

I think he saw the force of my words, 
for he made a gesture of impotent rage. 

“‘If you had no part in this farce, then,” 
he said, ‘‘ what purpose was your presence 
here intended to serve ?” 

“That is a question which would be 
better addressed to the King himself,” I 
replied. ‘‘I presume, however, that his 
Majesty desired to have at least one 
witness of this interview upon whom he 
could rely to give the true version of its 
result to the world, whatever that result 
might prove to be. Your Reverence,” I 
added, “‘may rest assured that he will have 
no cause to rue his choice.” 

With these words I turned upon my 
heel, and, leaving the priest to master his 
wrath as best he could, quitted the palace. 


“This, then, is the story of the Queen 


of Portugal’s lover,” Sir John concluded. 
“Its sequel—the reconciliation of Dom 
Pedro and his wife, and, alas! the short 


duration of their wedded happiness, is a 
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matter of history, and no doubt familiar 
to all present. As for the other actors in 
the curious drama of which I so unex- 
pectedly became a witness, there remains 
little to be said. The Marquis de 
Albuquerque did not wait to ascertain the 
consequences of his ignominious defeat, 
but, like his friend the Conde d’Aguiar, 
sought safety in instant flight. The Padre 
Antonio, too, though his cloth placed him 
beyond reach of the King’s vengeance, 
thought it expedient shortly afterwards to 
disappear from the capital. Of the ulti- 
mate fate of the two I know nothing. As 
for myself, my participation in these 
matters ended on the day of the interview 
I have described. Dom Pedro, although 
he received me very graciously a few days 
later—and, indeed, ever afterwards treated 
me more like a friend than a stranger— 
never alluded again to the subject.” 

We sat silent for a while after Sir John 
had finished. Then the Prince remarked, 
“It is a strange story, truly. But it 
seems to me to contain some puzzling 
elements. That King Pedro, under the 
circumstances, should have grown jealous 
of the blissful effect of his own love- 
making is only too comprehensible. But 
how about the Queen’s conduct through- 
out the whole affair? Ifshe really believed, 
as your words imply, that her secret 
correspondent was the King himself, it is 
somewhat extraordinary that her demeanour 
towards him should have been suchasit was.” 

“Pardon me if I differ from you, Sir,” 
replied Sir John. “It was just that 
demeanour which, to my mind, made it 
perfectly clear that her Majesty had— 
originally, at least—suspected the truth. 
You must not forget that Stephanie of 
Hohenzollern had loved Dom Pedro. 
Would any woman so far demean herself 
as to treasure the poetic effusions of a man 
whose very name and personality were 
unknown to her? No; the King was 
right. A woman does not waste her 
affections upon a mere phantom. The man 
she loved had wronged her, and though 
her love for him was still existent, she was, 
in spite of that love, too much of a woman 
to forgive her injuries so lightly. Hence 
her obstinate repulsion of Dom Pedro’s 
advances, and her silence with regard 
to the receipt of the verses, which aroused 
the King’s not unnatural suspicions. For 
my part, I believe that Queen Stephanie’s 
irritable and disdainful manner towards 
Dom Pedro commenced when, misled by 
his growing jealousy, she began to doubi 
ithe true authorship of those verses. Then, 
and then only, did her phantom love, to 


employ the King’s phrase, begin. But, 
phantom though it was, it had been born 
of real flesh and blood, and that flesh and 
blood was the King, her husband. I do 
not profess to be a_ psychologist,” he 
added, ‘“‘ but I think I recognise here the 
elements of one of those stirring soul- 
tragedies with which our present-day 
novelists are so fond of delecting us ; and, 
indeed, had it not been for the meddling 
intervention of those intriguing scoundrels, 
it is more than likely that such a tragedy 
would have ensued.” 

The Prince reflected a moment. 

“Your deductions sound certainly 
plausible,” he said, still apparently but 
half convinced., “Yet I confess the 
Conde d’Aguiar’s part in the drama is a 
riddle tome. If he knew himself to be 
innocent of the authorship of the verses, 
why did he take flight ?” 

I saw Sir John’s grey eyes light up with 
one of those flashes of ironical humour 
which I had learned to regard as a sure in- 
dication of some coming point of interest. 

“Sir,” he said, “I owe the Conde 
d’Aguiar a lesson which has proved of 
some service to me in my career—namely, 
that it is a grievous mistake to think a 
man is a fool as long as there is a possi- 
bility of his being a knave. I have reason 
to know that this precious Conde, far from 
being merely the vain coxcomb I had 
taken him for, was in reality the chief 
agent in the vile conspiracy against a pure 
woman’s honour—in other words, that he 
had acted all along with deliberate intent 
to compromise the Queen in the eyes of 
her husband. But for the discovery that her 
Majesty had a secret correspondent, and the 
use made of it by these scoundrels to con- 
firm the King’s suspicions regarding the 
Conde, which dastardly scheme the latter 
no doubt purposely abetted by his pre- 
cipitate flight from the capital, it is 
probable that the foul conspiracy would 
have triumphed after all. As it was, the 
intrigue, as I have said, failed because 
it proved too successful; for had the 
King not fallen into the snare laid 
for him, and suspected the Queen, he 
would probably never have learned her 
real feelings, nor she the true identity 
of her lover. I admit,” the old gentleman 
added, with a whimsical smile at his illus- 
trious critic, “‘that my story may be 
lacking in many desirable qualities ; but 
as an instance of villainy defeating its own 
ends, I fancy it may claim to possess some 
merit.” 

And, indeed, I think we all agreed that 
Sir John was right. 
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RING, say the guide-books (or my 
guide-book says it, at any rate, 

writes a representative of Zhe English Illus- 
trated Magazine) is an old town with a 
great church. I had not come down into 


Hertfordshire this morning, however, to 
see either Tring or its church, but to pay 
a visit to the Natural History Museum of 
Mr. Walter Rothschild; and about that 


my guide - book was _ characteristically 
silent. The fame of the Museum has 
travelled far indeed, yet I must confess 
that I remembered nothing about it so 
clearly as I did the fact that Mr. Walter 
Rothschild drove a team of zebras. The 
zebras recollection, unscientific and merely 
picturesque though it was, prevented me 
forgetting quite the great zoological 
work that is being done at Tring. 
Apparently there had been nothing to 
keep me from forgetting altogether the 
great church. Of Tring, the town, I think 
I knew one thing only: Gerald Massey 
was born there. He had been a “ hand” 
at the silk-mill by the canal-side in his 
young days. Later in my excursion, 
listening to Tring’s lament for the shut- 
ting-up of this silk-mill, 1 remembered the 
poet, and put a question here and there, 
and had not the felicity of hearing very 
much about him, this prophet, too, having 
small honour in his own country, as it 
seemed to me. 

I arrived at Tring Station, therefore, 
with a mind singularly uncharged with any 
information regarding either the Museum 


or those contingent interests, the old town 
and its great church. I had not driven 
through a hundred yards of hedgerow 
before the gentleman who handled the 
leathers (we are a horsey people at Tring) 
had boxed the compass for me of interests 
in this corner of rolling Hertfordshire. 
Over there as the whip points is Mentmore, 
where Lord Rosebery lives when he does 
live there—he married a Rothschild, we 
are to know—only he generally is at 
The Durdans. That stone? That com- 
memorates the opening of the canal, the 
Grand Junction. Here, again, lives a 
gentleman whose ancestors, men and 
gentlemen, we know now to their last 
virtue for several generations. Beyond 
yonder strip of wood, on this side Buck- 
inghamshire, Hertford is owned by Roth- 
schilds—all bought since Mentmore was 
bought. And over there is Bedford. We 
are just a corner, as you see. And now, 
down in the hollow there, banked by the 
mist-clad rising ground—that is Tring Park, 
the home of twelve English Kings, Sir, 
and Nell Gwynne. With the full signifi- 
cance of that percolating through our 
minds we rattle down the hill into the 
town of Tring, and descend at the Park 
gates. 

The gates, iron-wrought, of delicate 
pattern, are flush with the street, or nearly 
flush with it, and are flanked by very 
quaint and picturesque new offices, with 
gables and eaves that pleasantly break the 
rising and falling roof-lines of the old 
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town. The avenue of elm and chestnut that 
runs from them leads quickly to Tring Park 
House, with its fine Italian front; but I 
have a hankering still for the church 
across the street, and must see it first, 
inside and out, with the help of a modestly 
proud native or two. A delightful old 
building! Before I leave it, I have made 
a discovery connected with those zebras 
for which I have ever been keeping an 
eye on the street—no less a discovery than 
the identity of a church -proud inhabitant 
with their farrier, the one and only to 
shoe the brutes. Now, according to him, 
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Rothschild of Tring Park, took a delight 
in natural history. Butterflies and birds 
were his favourite study ; and by and by, 
when mammals were added to these, the 
adequate housing of the collection became 
a pressing matter. And not only had the 
number of specimens increased enorm- 
ously; the scientific value of the col- 
lection had become great, and the scientific 
intention of it more fixed. Thus to-day 
we have this pretty but serviceable build- 
ing at Tring, at once a museum and a 
workshop. Mr. Rothschild is careful to 
make us understand that this is not a mere 
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the ways of zebras when they are being 
shod are so terrible—‘ like a lion’s,” he 
says, their kickings so unmentionable, that 
if, before, I was ina feverto see the team, now 
I am at a glowing white heat ; whereupon 
he informs me that the zebras are here no 
more, that, like Americans whose useful- 
ness has not lasted so long as their virtue, 
they have gone to Paris. Then it is 
brought home to me that my expectations 
have been ranging far from the severe path 
of science, and I step along to the Museum 
with a mind chastened of its levity. 

The Tring Museum is the development 
ofa hobby. While still a boy, the Hon. 
Walter Rothschild, the eldest son of Lord 


collection of curiosities. The researches 
are confined to zoology— to birds and 
insects chiefly. ‘The museum prcper, as 
we shall see when we enter it presently, 
holds many rare and curious specimens ; 
but these do not represent the real 
treasures of the place. In almost all cases 
they are duplicates, placed here with others 
more common, and somewhat popularly 
labelled, in accordance with one part of 
Mr. Rothschild’s intention in the collee- 
tion—the education and intelligent amuse 
ment of the public. 

The other and chief intention of the 
collection is real sound research work. 
That is carried on by Mr. Rothschild and 
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THE TEAM OF ZEBRAS, 











his colleagues 
here, Dr. Ernst 
Hartert and Dr. 
K. Jordan, in the 
studies and work- 
shops, to which 
the public are not 
admitted. It is 
carried out, too, 
in the various 
countries where 
Mr. Rothschild 
has men to collect 
for him. For ex- 
ample, researches 
are being made at 
present, we be- 
lieve, among the 
birds of Heligo- 
land, and here, in 
Dr. Hartert’s 
room, we are 
shown a volume, 
published from 
the museum, 
dealing with the 
avifauna of the 
little islands 
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Formerly a well-known occupant of the Zoo. 
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north-west of the 
Sandwich, dis- 
tricts hitherto 
practically unex- 
plored by the 
naturalist. Such 
is the nature of 
the work in which 
Mr. Rothschild 
himself and his 
colleagues are 
patientlyengaged, 
day by day, down 
at this little town 
in Hertfordshire. 
Some record of 
their labours is to 
be found in the 
Novitates Zoologica, 
an illustrated 
journal of zoology 
connected with 
the museum, of 
which two 
volumes have 
appeared. The 
articles for the 
most part are in 


A CORNER IN THE MUSEUM: THE VERY RARE SQUARE-MOUTHED OR WHITE RHINOCEKOS, 


WITH A HEAD OF THE COMMON 


SPECIES FIXED BELOW IN CONTRAST. 
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English, although French and German are 
admitted, and generally they deal with 
species of which there are types at Tring. 
Some idea of the work is to be got from 
this publication ; but, to understand it 
aright, you must have peeped behind the 
scenes—at the library, fully equipped with 
zoological books; at the “‘dens” of the 
naturalists, with the traces of the scientific 
food they have been devouring; and into 
the work-shops, where are cases of insects 
innumerable, and stacks of drawers, full of 
birds in the skin, all carefully described 
for future reference, each with the date 
and place of its collection. 

Now, having made a tour of these private 
working-rooms, we descend again to the 





A BUZZARD. 


entrance-hall, where the eagle-owl, with 
outspread wings, fixes glittering eyes upon 
you. Inside the public museum we meet at 
once with an old friend under a new 
name: KXoolo Kamba. Anthropopithecus 
calvus, says the label ; but, in truth, this is 
“Sally” of the Zoo that was. The learned 
naturalist at our elbow, however, does not 
give us long to indulge the sentimental 
reflections that seem appropriate to the 
occasion. He carries us off from Sally, 
surrounded by hideous gorillas and orang- 
outangs, to point out the rare black-spined 
Echidna, Prechidna Nigroaculeata, from 
New Guinea. And so, wandering through 
the magnificent collection, we linger over 
this or that in it which strikes us as 
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curious or specially beautiful in its setting, 
or appeals to our sportsman’s taste, while 
the mentor at our hand forbids us passing 
on without taking note of what is unique. 





** GIANT ’”’ AND ‘“‘ BENNETT ” KANGAROOS, 


Here are very beautiful and complete 
cases of geese, and swans, and gulls; 
there, again, of game-birds—pheasants, 
grouse, quail, the ptarmigan, and the 
stately blackcock ; while near by are the 
sporting fish, from the burn trout to the 
tarpon which tempts the adventurous 
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angler among us as far away as Florida is. 
Upon the cases in the centre of the 
ground-floor are placed the larger speci- 
mens, which are best seen from the gallery 
that runs _ right 
round the hall. To 
this presently we 
ascend by a stair- 
case, at the top of 
which stands a 
crowded case of 
humming- birds, 
notable, we are 
informed, because 
they were mounted 
on the spot by the 
man who shot 
them. And here, 
in passing, we may 
mention that Mr. 
Rothschild’s  col- 
lection of birds of 
Paradise is 
especially rich and 
choice. 

Just inside the 
gallery is a case of 


corals. We _ had ZEBUS. 


noticed with 

pleasure on the walls on the way up some 
of the photo-mezzotype reproductions of 
Mr. Saville Kent’s photographs of the Great 
Barrier Reef. Here, by the door, is a stack 
of drawers containing a very beautiful col- 
lection of British butterflies and moths ; 
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and on the top of them is an enormous 
hornet’s nest, taken, if we remember 
rightly, from a cottage in the town. While 
we are speaking of big things, let us not 
forget the great 
African elephant’s 
head close by. 
Fairly inside the 
gallery now,we sur- 
vey the monsters. 
To do so, we lean 
upon the gallery 
railing, and ob- 
serve that round it 
there are fixed neat 
insect-cases. 
Monsters of sea 
and land! Sharks 
and saw-fish, and 
great whales; the 
ferocious Gaur 
bison ; a Sumatran 
rhinoceros, 
hideously at ease ; 
and—‘“‘a king 
among them a’”— 
Burchell’s square- 
mouthed, or so- 
called white, 
rhinoceros, now almost extinct. This 
enormous brute was collected in North- 
Eastern Mashonaland by Mr. R. T. 
Coryndon, the famous African hunter, 
from whom there has just come to the 
museum the news of his. return to 





ONE OF THE EMU INHABITANTS OF TRING PARK. 


A CASSOWARY. 
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Mashonaland from a hunting trip into the 
interior. There is only one other specimen 
of this rhinoceros in England—in the 
British Museum—and it, too, belonged to 
Mr. Rothschild. Zebras, and a giraffe, 
and a great white ostrich, and the Malayan 
tapir occupy our attention next; and then 
we turn to the sea-fish in the cases 
around, among which one could spend an 
hour or two. 

A spiral staircase leads from the gallery 
to the recently added Antelope Room, 


their habits at first hand, live-stock of a 
curious variety, kangaroos (the *‘ Giant” 
and the ‘ Bennett” of our Illustration 
among them); and cassowaries, white 
cranes, bustards, buzzards, the dwarf zebus, 
and many more. Unfortunately, the 
rain comes down in torrents now, prevent- 
ing a full inspection of the paddock with 
its huts and cages. Reluctantly we must 
put off the projected visit to the Dundale 
spring, a mile away, with its water-fowl 
and fresh-water fish ; and must content 





DUNDALE SPRING, NEAR TRING. 


specially rich in heads of African game. 
Here there is a specimen of the brindled 
gnu, most enduring of the antelopes ; and 
in the case opposite a graceful sable 
antelope, collected, we observe, in 
Mashonaland by Mr. Selous. Close by, 
too, is a full example of the koodoo. 

The Antelope Room completes the 
museum proper, but not the sights at 
Tring Park. I have said enough to 
show that Mr. Rothschild is not a mere 
collector of curiosities, but an ardent 
naturalist, devoting himself to original 
research. Not content with the preserved 
specimens in the museum, he keeps in a 
large paddock adjoining, in order to study 


ourselves with only a glimpse at the park, 
where the emu and the rheas roam free. 

Back again in the old town of Tring, I 
await within the friendly shelter of the 
Rose and Crown the ’bus that is to take 
me to the station. A bunch of little 
black pigs fly up the street, a blue-bloused 
herd or two in chase; great black cattle 
stick their horned heads leisurely into 
shop doors, unmindful of the raucous 
shouts and arms and sticks thrown up 
behind them. The ’bus at last. The 
afternoon sun sails westwards, and floods 
the old street as we mount the hill, from 
the top of which we get a farewell look at 
Tring. 
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THE OLYMPIC ERA OF THE GREEKS. 





By J. GENNADIUS. 


AD the Olympic Games of antiquity 
continued to be held at quad- 

rennial intervals, as of old, what would 
have been the number of the Olympiad 


just celebrated at Athens ? 


Before entering upon the solution of 
this problem it may be interesting, as it 
certainly is necessary, to give some 
account of the Olympic Era—the chrono- 
logical system of the Greeks as used in 
history. Considering the enduring influ- 
ence of the events which make up Greek 
history on the civilisation of the human 
race, such an inquiry can hardly be out of 
place at the present moment. 

Although the Greeks had, besides 
religion and language, many other national 
institutions in common, they followed 
different modes of determining the lapse 
of time, special to and connected with the 
political organisation of the various States. 
They even adopted a varying nomenclature 
of the months of the year. According to 
the Attic chronological system, the names 
of the successive chief magistrates, the 
Archons, were applied to their respective 
years of office ; in Sparta the names of the 
Ephors were used in like manner; while 
the Argives adopted the names ‘of the 
Priestesses of Argos for the same purpose. 

But the Olympic meetings having rapidly 
acquired a Panhellenic fame and import- 
ance, their celebration was a matter of 
such widespread interest, it took so deep a 
root in the customs of the entire race, 
that gradually it became a matter of course 
to associate that great festival—recurring, as 
it did, periodically at fixed intervals—with 
the recollection of notable events. The 
Games, however, had not been organised 
with such a purpose in view; they were 
not officially regarded as chronological 
landmarks in the expanse of time. 

There exists no record, prior to 776 B.c., 
of continuity in the Olympic celebrations. 
But from that year the Eleans, in whose 
territory the Games were held and who 
had complete control of the arrangements 
connected with them, began to keep a 
regular catalogue of the victors at Olympia ; 





and this they continued to do, with 
scrupulous care and precision, up to the 
249th Olympiad (217 A.D.), when the 
register closes with the name of Varasdates, 
an Armenian, said to have been a descendant 
of the Arsacidz, and, later, himself a King 
of Armenia. 

In the first recorded Olympiad of 
776 B.c., Corcebus, an Elean, is mentioned 
as victor in the foot-race. The sprint- 
race, though not calling for the greatest 
display of strength or skill, was honoured 
as the most ancient event, the Cretan 
Hercules having instituted the Games, as 
it was fabled, by running a race with his 
four brothers. The winner, therefore, of 
the foot-race was considered the eponymus 
victor —i.e., the one after whom the 
Olympiad was named. The names of 
conquerors in other events were not 
employed in denoting an Olympiad—the 
space, that is to say, of four years between 
two consecutive celebrations of the Games. 

Thucydides alone refers on two occasions 
to Olympiads by naming the victors in the 
Pancration, both of whom, however, had 
conquered more than once in that most 
arduous of all contests—an achievement 
as exceptional as it was glorious. These 
two chronological references are therefore 
memorable, and we may here reproduce 
the terms in which they are couched: 

a) ** It was the Olympiad in which Dorieus 

the Rhodian conquered for the second 
time.” (iii.8); (4) “During this summer 
the Olympia were celebrated in which 
Androsthenes the Arcadian conquered 
in the Pancration for the first time” 
(v. 49). 

These are the only two instances in 
which the Olympian chronological system 
is employed in earlier Greek history. 
Later, Xenophon in his “‘ Hellenica” also 
uses the Olympian reckoning ; but in both 
cases (i. 2, 1, and ii. 3,1) he adds the 
names of the contemporaneous Athenian 
Archons and Spartan Ephors. In like 
manner Pausanias (iv. 24, 5) and Diodorus 
Siculus (xi. 70) fix dates by referring 
simultaneously both to the Athenian 
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Archons and to the winner of the 
Olympian foot-race—Xenophon of Cor- 
inth, who, though also conqueror, at the 
same meeting, ‘of the complicated and 
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THE GREEKS. 








working backwards to the first, i.e., that 
of 776 B.c. 

As each Olympiad includes a period of 
four years, some Greek historians state also 











VIEW OF ATHENS FROM THE STADION, 


exacting Pentathlon, is referred to only 
in his more .distinguished capacity of 
éeponymus victor. 

The later historians employ, in con- 
junction with the name of the victor, also 
the number of the Olympiad. The use 
of the Olympiad as a system of exact 
historical chronology was first introduced 
by Timeus of Syracuse, an historian who 
died about 255 B.c. After him it was 
adopted by lian, Arrian and Diogenes 
Laertius partially, and by Diodorus 
Siculus, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and 
Polybius more generally. Subsequently 
it was used by Roman historians also. 
Polybius relates (xii. 11, 1) that Timzus 
compared the records of the Athenian 
Archons, the Spartan Ephors and Kings, 
and the Argive Priestesses with the 
catalogue of Olympic victors; that he 
examined the stone tablets (Stele) and 
the jambs of the gates of the temples, on 
which public documents were inscribed ; 
and by this diligent verification he rectified 
errors and enumerated the Olympiads, 
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whether the event referred to occurred in 
the first, second, third, or fourth year of the 
Olympiad mentioned. ‘The modern nota- 
tion of dates thus designated would be: 
Ol. 150.1 (= 180 B.c.), Ol. 250.3 (= 223 
A.D.), etc. But this system of chronology 
was never adopted officially in State docu- 
ments. It appears in very few inscriptions 
and never on coins. 

In dealing with dates so recorded, care 
should be taken lest this system be con- 
founded with another and a later Olympic 
era, the use of which is but a monument 
of the adulation offered to the Roman 
Emperors. The Olympieion, the gigantic 
temple of the Olympian Zeus at Athens, 
of which only fifteen columns now remain 
standing, though begun centuries earlier, 
was completed under Hadrian only in 
131 A.D.; and consequently that year (the 
third of the 227th Olympiad) was taken as 
the starting-point of a new Olympic era, in 
connection with which a minor Olympian 
festival was inaugurated at Athens. The 
second “Olympiad” of this new era, 
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therefore, synchronised with Ol. 228.3— 
i.e., A.D. 135 —and so on. But this 
chronological system also is very rarely 
met with in public documents and 
inscriptions. 

Let us now revert to our first propos- 
ition. The Olympic Games were held in the 
first full moon after the summer solstice, 
which coincides, sometimes -with the 
month of Apollonius, and sometimes 
with that of Parthenius of the Elean 
reckoning—the Hecatombeon of the Attic 
calendar—i.e., in the end of June or 
the beginning of July. The season of the 
year when the days are longest and 
the moonlight is most brilliant was thus 
chosen for the festival, which lasted from 
the eleventh day of the month to the 
fifteenth inclusive. Up to the seventy- 
sixth Olympiad the celebration was con- 
fined to our day only; but on the follow- 
ing meeting (B.C. 472), the Games having 
been protracted far into the night, the 
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at irregular intervals. It is only from the 
year 776 B.C., marked by the victory of 
Corcebus, that a succession of quadrennial 
festivals begins and is continued unin- 
terruptedly to the 293rd and last Olympiad, 
celebrated in 392 A.D., when the Games 
were finally suppressed by the Emperor 
Theodosius I. They thus endured for 
1169 years, or close upon twelve con- 
secutive centuries. 

Now, as 1504 years have elapsed since 
this latter date, and 1896 years since the 
195th Olympiad, which coincides with 
A.D. 1, it would be easy enough to con- 
clude, by dividing those figures by 4, that 
the Olympiad just held at Athens should 
be reckoned as the 669th. But the ac- 
curacy of such a reckoning—an apparently 
simple one—can only be tested by long 
and complicated astronomical calculations, 
into which it is not our present purpose to 
enter. Suffice it to say that the precise 
B.C. dates corresponding to the Olympic 
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duration of the festival was extended to 
five days. 

The exact origin of the Games is lost in 
remote antiquity; but there is every evid- 
ence to show that at first they were held 





years cited in connection with events in 
history have to be verified. For this 
purpose a sure and, indeed, an infallible 
test is supplied by the eclipses recorded 
as having coincided with events which 
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occurred during an Olympic festival. The 
invasion of Greece by Xerxes, for instance, 
took place when the Olympic Games were 
being celebrated. While marching against 
the Persians, Cleombrotos stayed the 
advance of his Spartans because he con- 
sidered the darkening of the sun during 
the sacrifice he offered to the gods as a 
bad omen. This was an eclipse which 
has been ascertained to have occurred 
on Oct. 2, 480 B.c. The date of another 
eclipse, referred to by Xenophon in con- 
nection with an Olympic year, has been 
similarly determined as having occurred 
on Sept. 3, 404 B.c. A like means of 
verification of Olympic dates is supplied 
by the incidence of the Pythian Games, 
which were held in the August of the 
third year of each Olympiad. Thus, 
during the battle of Coroneia, which was 
fought while the Pythia were being cele- 
brated, an eclipse took place. Now the 
date of this eclipse has been fixed at 
Aug. 14, 394 B.C.; consequently, the 
immediately following Olympic festival 
could only have taken place in 392 B.c. 
By these means the first Olympiad is 
determined as having been celebrated in 
776 B.c., and the victory of Corcebus, in 
that year, is the first event in the history 


HOW 
By ALFRED 


Passionate lover, prithee tell 
How speeds the wooing ? 
Passing well. 
She entrancing, 
I admiring, 
I advancing, 
She retiring. 
Lover, of thy heart beware ; 
Too swift haste is slow despair. 


Pensive lover, ere we pass, 
How speeds the wooing ? 
Ill, alas! 
I complaining, 
Pleading, sighing, 
She disdaining, 
Frowning, flying. 
Little hast thou recked my rede, 
Such fond haste has scanty speed. 
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of the human race the date of which is 
ascertainable with absolute accuracy. 

The year 776, as well as the three 
above-mentioned dates, are all divisible 
by four, which agrees with the 195th 
Olympiad coinciding with a.p. 1. But 
years B.C. are not available for mathe- 
matical computations without correction ; 
for they join on too abruptly to A.D. years. 
A zero must therefore be interposed in 
exactly the same way as in the numeration 
of the parallels of latitude north and south 
of the Equator. This reduces 776 B.c., 
for the purposes of an algebraic calculation, 
to —775; and this minus figure leads to 
the conclusion that not the current year, 
but next year, 1897, would have been the 
correct date at which 668 Olympiads would 
have run their quadrennial course and the 
first year of the 669th Olympiad would 
have set in. This would have been the 
mathematically exact computation. But 
for any practical purpose, the year 1896 
is a sufficiently exact date for the re- 
sumption of a glorious era; the more so 
as it possesses the primd facie qualification 
of being divisible by four, and it permits 
the next (second) Olympiad to coincide 
exactly with the beginning of the ensuing 
century. 


WOOING? 


Come, what luck, Sir Lover, now ? 
For thou bear’st a braver brow. 
I returning 
Flout with flouting, 
She her spurning 
Changed to pouting. 
Now, if thou would conquer quite, 
Rail until she weep outright. 


How speeds the wooing? By thine air 
Thou to-day hast tidings rare. 
My denier, 
Scouter, scorner 
Sits a sigher 
In the corner. 
Then the suit is sped indeed, 
May the marriage have like speed. 





| E stood as near the centre of the 

little room as the exigencies of 
the bed would allow, and looked round on 
the familiar scene; to him no longer 
commonplace, insomuch as it was idealised 
by the realisation of the hope of his life. 
The narrow bed, the wooden table, the 
paintless chair, the ugly mirror, the dirty 
stove, had all taken a glorified aspect 
to-day. Thus does happiness in the heart 
tinge the meanest surroundings. It has 
been well said of one that by the purity of 
his own thoughts he cut out the pattern of 
theirs; so does happiness ennoble the 
most sordid of lives. It is a question 
whether those who lead what is conven- 
tionally called a “‘ happy life” ever fathom 
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the bottom of true happiness. Un- 
assisted by contrast, can this thing be 
felt in its intensity? The element of 
gratitude that is absolutely necessary 
to the realisation of happiness in its 
entirety is wanting. Without the cause 
the capacity can hardly be created. Is 
it ever heard in a tone in the voice or 
seen in a quiver of the eyelid of the 
habitually happy man? Happiness is 
the rebound of a sad heart, the realisa- 
tion of long yearning. 
He was from the feverish South—a 
son of the soil, a child of sunshine. 
The freedom of life, the love of home, 
the pride of possession, were as the 
marrow in his bones. The soil was his 
own, a larger portion than that of most 
of his neighbours, and had been theirs 
for generations. And with this racial 
pride in his mind and burning love in 
his heart, he had made himself a 
voluntary exile from the home of his 
fathers. Hope had kept him alive 
these years, the hope which this day was 
fulfilled. The long night of toil was 
over, day had dawned; he was going home. 

He placed the money on a rough 
bracket on which stood a little blue, white, 
and yellow splash, pot Madonna and child: 
pathetic in its crudity, absurd as a work 
of art, sacred as an epitome of pure faith: 
the household god, the one visible link 
in that sensuous chain that bound him for 
ever to the old home. In all ages we 
carry our Lares and Penates with us, 
encased in our bosoms if not discernible 
to the eye. Above the bracket was a 
picture, without a frame, of a fair mother 
and child, beautiful, and of exquisite 
technique. The image was the symbol, 
the picture reality ; the one the type of the 
old faith of France—the Priest and the 
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Madonna, the other the type of the new— 
Science and the Woman. 

Two steps, and he had reached the 
window—that window that looked on the 
hard, smooth walls of the air-shaft, into 
which opened many other windows. But 
by keeping close to the wall and kneeling 
down, he could catch a glimpse through 
the window of the heaven’s own blue, the 
colour of his own sky, as seen in that far- 
away village up the Roja valley. Then, 
by standing on a chair and craning his 
neck, he could just snatch a peep of a 
break in the wall to the left; and when 
the wind rose it blew a branch of an 
acacia-tree that way, and to his hungry 
imagination the motion of the leaves 
brought to his yearning heart the memory 
of his own olives—of the home which in a 
few days he should see again, which even 
now he was seeing. 

As he gazed at that patch of blue sky, 
it passed before him: the train dragging 
itself slowly into the station at Ventimiglia; 
he, with a leap, bounding on the platform, 
flinging open his bundle to the officious 
Customs officers. If he had duty to pay on 
that petticoat for his mother, that woollen 
shawl for his sister, that candlestick for 
Father Antonio, what matter? he was 
going home! Could this be anything but 
the best of all possible worlds to the exile 
who was going home? In his joy he ran 
that first mile; it was still on the level, but 
the way was long, his village far up the Roja 
valley, and the pass was steep. He looked 
back at the old Porta Romana, that once 
guarded the Roman road; at the three 
castles of Ventimiglia, telling of different 
periods of subjugation; at the blue 
expanse of sea with its strange semicircle 
of purple and green, marking where the 
Roja emptied its waters; then the pull 
against the collar began. 

The broad bed of the river, that had 
been broken up by islands of graceful 
oleander, winding channels, and banks of 
pearly pebbles, gradually narrowed; the 
peaceful waters, fed by the melting snows 
from above, became a rushing torrent. 
There it swirled round some sudden bend, 
and for a space spread out in little leaps 
and sparkling pools; while from an oasis 
of thick foliage the charming proportions 
of a graceful campanile betrayed the quiet 
village nestled out of sight, in strange 
contrast with the signs of dislocated nature 
around—evidence of the pitiable sport of 
many a devastating earthquake. Here the 





rocks had been thrown up in fantastic 
groups, there lay great yawning gaps, 
shoots of slippery rubble, a tree hanging 
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by faith alone. He crossed himself, as 
was only fit and right so to do in those 
who live in these stricken districts and 
fear the earthquake above all things. 

On the top of that bare rock the out- 
line of an old Saracenic stronghold stood 
out sharp against the sky; hills of dark fir 
closed around; at each fresh turn deep- 
purple pointed hills cropped up, with the 
tantalising snows of the Alpes Maritimes 
beyond. So he toiled on, and the evening 
closed in and the stars came out; but he 
noticed not the shadows; there could be 
no darkness to one who was marching to 
the consummation of his life—the hope 
that had kept him alive these years of 
exile. He came to the break in the hills, 
with Ariole’s silver olive mound in their 
midst, the steps winding up to the village. 
For an instant he paused, looked down on 
the old Roman bridge with its one pointed 
arch that gleamed like the skeleton of a 
past age in the misty valley below; then 
he went onward, ever ascending, ever 
pushing on to the goal of his hopes. 
And now the hills grew higher, their sides 
more precipitous, and always the grand 
snow mountains stood out stronger and 
nearer than before. The frontier was 
close on ahead; afew hundred yards or 
so, and he would once more tread French 
soil. The hours he had been tramping 
were forgotten ; the darkened archways of 
the stairway were trodden, the familiar 
square of his childhood was reached. He 
entered the church, he knelt before the 
altar at early dawn and received the 
priestly absolution. Then Father Antonio 
bent down and kissed this favourite son of 
the Church, insomuch as he had kept his 
vow of chastity even in that great city of 
Satan—Paris the beautiful. Passing out, 
he left behind the upper gate, the fountain 
to which soon would flock the women and 
girls to wash. A dog rushed down the 
winding steps, a girl came screaming after, 
but his eyes were fixed on a tall, stern 
woman, prematurely aged, but to-day with 
a great joy in her face. “Mother!” 

As the cry passed his lips he threw out 
his arms, lost his balance, and came down 
on the floor. The vision that the patch 
of blue sky had called forth was gone. He 
rose, shook himself, and in his joy laughed 
aloud: ‘‘ Mother! Home!” 

Nature in one of her mad freaks had 
made this son of the soil, this child ofa 
long ancestry who had worked with the 
spade, a cunning craftsman; and Paris, 
the nursing mother of skilled fingers, had 
given him work. The mother and sister 
at home could handle the spade, till the 








vines, dig round the olives; but of itself 
the land could not give forth sufficient to 
free it of the heavy burdens that the hand 
of a spendthrift had laid upon it, or 
repair the tottering walls, replace the 
goats and donkeys that one by one had 
gone to the market. So, blessed by Father 
Antonio, he left to seek his fortune, to 
pay off the mortgages, to build up 
the old house. And he had accom- 
plished all this: moreover, to-day he 
held in his hand the means whereby 
he could reach that fair home in the 
sunny South, and look upon the fruit 
of his labour. Paris had given him of her 
kind. She had offered much to the dark 
stranger with those smouldering eyes, but 
he touched alone the money which would 
free the home of his ancestors. He 
worked alone, slept alone, prayed alone. 
Paris understood not the love of home in 
the stranger’s heart. Such love is unknown 
to the child of the boulevard, who finds a 
friend beneath each -tree, whose home is 
in every street. His father had been 
spendthrift and scoffer, but he was careful 
and deeply religious ; the religion of his 
life taking the form of the worship of the 
Madonna, the pure motherhood, type of 
the best influence in man’s life. But like 
all others, he cherished in his heart an 
unacknowledged divinity, and his was 
called Hope. 

All his life he had lived on Hope. As 
a child he never went out in the morning 
without the hope that the father who was 
ruining them might be taken away before 
evening—that hope had been fulfilled. 
Hope had sent him forth into the world, 
the hope of returning home had kept him 
alive in that world; a hope that was more 
closely connected with the strings of his 
life than he was aware of, for since he 
had found him a friend, he thought the 
hunger for home had lessened. This 
friend, this Parisian, had come to him 
thus. 

The firm for whom he worked being 
chaste doctrinaires of the cause of 
Humanity, kept their men closely to work 
on a Sunday ; but whenever there fell on a 
weekday an ‘anniversary in the Calendar 
of the Commune sufficiently bloody to 
warrant the granting of a holiday by these 
zealots in faith, the men had it, let the 
loss to the firm be what it would. 

It was a special anniversary, insomuch 
as on that day a man who had never been 
known to utter a harsh judgment or to 
refuse the hand of mercy to living soul 
was hustled out of this world. In the eyes 
of his accusers his sin was great: his life 
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afforded too great a contrast with theirs. 
There was an inequality in its purity 
positively insulting to the  puristic 
exponents of Liberty, Equality, Fraternity. 
Was inequality of Virtue to be tolerated 
any more than inequality of Wealth ? 

Our Southern exile had always been a 
good servant of God, a dutiful son of the 
Church. The Commune was before his 
time. Up in that remote Savoyard village 
they had only heard vaguely of the hot 
hours of those days of terror. He knew 
that one of the uncanonised saints of the 
Church had been martyred that day, and 
to him it seemed right and very meet that 
the anniversary should be kept as a holy 
day. 

He had sauntered out to the Bois de 
Boulogne. Leaving the Jardin d’Acclima- 
tation behind, avoiding the macadam- 
ised roads, he wandered among the trees, 
vainly seeking the nature his soul yearned 
after with such exceedirig longing. At 
last he found a little shallow stream that 
held many a pretty reflection of leaf, 
branch, and grass—a graceful, cultivated, 
clothed, insipid edition of the rugged, 
naked nature of the country of his birth. 
Disappointed and weary, he threw him- 
self on his back and gazed upwards, try- 
ing to cheat his reason into the belief that 
he was resting after a long morning of toil, 
that the wine in his flask was from his own 
vines, that the dark spots and splashes 
between him and the sky were caused by 
the quivering leaves of his own olive trees 
as they bent coyly to the warm wooing of 
the Southern wind; but the illusion would 
not come. It was pleasant here, but oh! 
so deadly foreign. ‘This level plain, this 
long lush grass, this sleepy stream, these 
motionless reflections, this terrible loneli- 
ness. Ah! for one hour of the vines of 
the sunny South, the loose stone walls, 
the clatter of mules down the stairways! 
Tears filled his eyes, and, not being as 
Englishmen are, he gave vent to his 
feelings and sobbed aloud. 

Then a voice said, “It is a damned 
world to the poor, a paradise to the rich.” 

He turned his head and saw, astride a 
fallen tree, a young man, a canvas propped 
before him, a palette and brushes in his 
hand. 

‘“* Have you been here all the time ? 

“Yes. You were in such profound 
thought you passed without noticing me. 
I should not have spoken, only if I had let 
you go on lying there all unconscious, | 
could not have helped myself; I should 
have robbed you of what you have a right 
to sell.” 


” 
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He smiled and shook his head. ‘“ You 
are mistaken; I have nothing to sell; I 
am a poor man. My whole possessions 
could be covered by a few francs.” Then 
he added gaily, as he spun two coppers in 
the air, “See, to-day I am worth two 
sous.” It was meet that he should be 
light-hearted, for had he not sent home 
this morning the first remittance that was 
to free his land from the usurer’s grip ? 

The artist laughed too, but from another 
motive. ‘‘ With that head, those eyes, 
you call yourself a poor man! My friend, 
your face is your fortune. You could get 
sittings in every studio in Paris.” 

He rose, drew himself up, and said with 
a magnificent pride, ‘‘ That would be an 
insult | to my mother, my sister, my ances- 
tors. There is a tale in our village of a 
girl, Jacquette. She went to Paris as a 
model ; one day when her mother opened 
her door in the morning, she found 
Jacquette dead on the doorstep.” 

“Bah! If she was pretty, you may 
take your oath she had a gay time of it 
while it lasted. You would have a gay 
time of it, and you would not go under 
like a woman. Jon Dieu ! with that face 
you might get some great lady—not of the 
world—to run you. Stay, don’t go off. 
I see, I apologise. We in Paris do not 
look upon things in the same way as you 
of the country, who, I daresay, go to 
church and say your prayers. Come, my 
friend, forgive me; on my soul I only 
meant to help you.” 

He came back, took the proffered hand. 
It was the first that had been held out to 
him since he left his home, far up the 
Roja Valley. 

‘We artists are often carried away by a 
face ; 1 forgot to think of the man behind 
it. I have apologised to the man ; now as 
to the face. Will you not consider my pro- 
posal? ‘There is a lot of money in your 
face, and if I read rightly you want money. 
Ah, my friend, I see by the light in your 
eyes that I am right.” 

“Money! Yes; and I mean to get it—- 
every penny I want; but not that way. 
When I left, Father Antonio blessed me 
and made me swear on the altar that I 
would never become a model; besides, 
would break my mother’s heart.” 

“* Sapristi, what superstition! The old 
priest, however, saw where your fortune 
lay. Damn him! he has taken away my 
last chance. I thought if I had got you 
into the studios you might have given me 
a sitting or two out of gratitude. "T cannot 
afford to pay models. now, and—I am 
married.” 
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** Married! you look so young ; but you 
are clever. I don’t know anything about 
painting, but I do know trees when I see 
them; those are trees on your canvas. 
Are you what is called a_ landscape 
painter ?” 

‘““No; but nature, thank God!” (for 
curiously enough this artist was always 
calling on the God in whose existence 
he professed not to believe) “ does not 
charge for sitting. Were it otherwise, 
poor devils like myself would chuck up 
palette and brushes, and flock in battalions 
to the Seine.” 

“‘It seems to me that it is all work and 
hunger and misery in this Paris of yours.” 

“‘ Paris, the most beautiful, the gayest 
city in the world—the Heaven of the 
rich! No. It is not the fault of Paris, 
but that of cursed poverty. Paris offers to 
the poor student what no other city does; 
she gives of her gaiety even to the poor. 
Once, when I had some money, I went to 
London to see the English pictures. Jon 
Dieu! what a hell for the poor! what 
horrors! what cant! Here we live, love, 
and laugh ; but those English devils with 
a hymn-book in one hand, a sermon on 
their lips, take it in the raw.’ 

“J, too, have seen the English: in the 
winter they sometimes come in carriages 
up to our village. They put silver in the 
church-box, they give money to those 
who ask for it. They lose their way 
among our vineyards and olives, they think 
our country very beautiful and warm, and 
they always ask for flowers. Those with 
yellow hair and blue eyes look like angels.” 

“It is not only the English who have 
yellow hair and therefore are angels,” 
returned the artist with a smile. ‘‘ You 
should see my wife and child.” 

“Child! You must have married very 
young.” 

““She was an artist too. It is harder 
work for a girl. She was not like the 
others ; she would not accept help. I could 
not see her starve, so I married her.” 

“A man could not have done other- 
wise.” 

“Mon Dieu! a Parisian could. 
studio they called me a fool. We were very 
gay at first: she painted the pot-boilers to 
give me time for my Salon picture, and in 
the evenings we went out together and 
enjoyed life; but she has never been the 
same since the baby came. I wanted her 
to come with me to-day; she said it was 
too far. I cannot think what has come 
over her.” 

** How old is she?” 

“Eighteen.” 


At the 
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“Poor girl!” A pause, then, “‘ Would 
my face really help you ?” 

“Help? Mon Dieu! It is what I have 
been looking for these years.” 

**Remember, I am not a model; I 
come to you asa friend,” adding half to 
himself, ‘‘ Father Antonio could not object. 
There can be no sin in helping a woman 
who is ill, and a little child.” 


‘“* My wife is not ill,” returned the artist 


sharply. ‘She does nothing—not even 
the pot-boilers, few as they are, now. 
Why should you say she is ill ?” 
“Because it is natural for women to 
work hard—all the harder if there is love 
in it,” said he, thinking of the lives of the 
women in his village, and how his mother 
and sister toiled from morning to night, 
all for the love of the land that was theirs. 
So the bond of friendship was soldered 
between the guileless son of the hills and 
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the ex-student of the Rue du Mont- 
parnasse. To the former, the young wife, 
who knew not God and yet had beautiful 
light hair, and large, sad, suffering eyes, 
and hands that had known no outdoor 
toil, was a revelation and a puzzle. He 
had never come across a woman of her 
type before, this pretty, delicate creation 
of a city; and it seemed to him that the 
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HE TURNED HIS HEAD AND SAW, ASTRIDE 
A FALLEN TREE, A YOUNG MAN, A 
CANVAS PROPPED BEFORE HIM, A 
PALETTE AND BRUSHES IN HIS HAND. 


world must be strangely out of gear that 
required frail little creatures like this to 
work for their living. Unbelief, in the 
shape of his disreputable father, had been 
presented to him in so vile a form that it 
had only seemed just when that father had 
been smitten down by the hand of God ; 
but, although a good son of the Church, 
he could not bring himself to believe that 
that hand could be raised against harmless 
creatures like the wife and the child of the 
artist. Was not the Madonna the loving 
mother of all women, the protector of 
little children? The woman and the 
child must turn to her. 
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While the fierce struggle with poverty 
raged in the artist’s home, they were 
grateful to give up the little back room to 
the stranger. ‘Their beds were carried 
across to the floor of the gallery in the 
studio, and it was pitiable to see how the 
baby had been trained to stop talking the 
moment a knock came to the door, to 
maintain a dead silence while a stranger 
was in the studio below. 

In the little back room the son of the 
South stinted and saved until the property 
of his fathers was once more free. He, 
too, had grown thin, for out of his meagre 
allowance to himself there was ever a 
present to be found for the fair-haired 
child of the studio. The fire of hope, 
however, burnt strongly in his eyes. 
Though he would have to return for a 
short spell, to put together a little money 
for a rainy day, that return was but a dim 
shadow in the distance in presence of the 
great happiness in which his soul was now 
steeped. The weary longing of years was 
over; before him on the bracket, at the 
foot of the Madonna, lay heaped the pile 
of francs—the glittering Napoleons. He 
stood before them entranced, these, the 
visible means of the realisation of his 
hope. Now he had the money he would 
not trifle one moment with his happiness : 
daybreak would see him on his first stage 
south. It would be a long journey, for in 
Republican France the poor cannot travel 
as do the rich. Third-class passengers 
are shunted into sidings, turned out at 
night, kept lagging on the way; but with 
Hope at the helm no way seems long. 
He would have so many more hours to 
dream of the rapturous moment when 
once again he crossed the threshold of his 
home. 

He fell down on his knees before that 
makeshift altar, and poured out his soul 
in a torrent of gratitude to the Virgin 
Mother. 

He was still on his knees when the door 
opened and the artist came in. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, rising quickly. 
““You have often talked to me of the 
happiness of an artist who realises his 
ideal. I know now; I have realised 
mine.” 

‘Mon Dieu! and it has transfigured 
you. It is the face of a god.” 

“Yes. My God has granted the prayer 
of my life. To- -morrow But you are 
not listening. What is wrong? Is it the 
wife ?” 

The artist flung himself on the table, 
and, between sobs, jerked out his tale. 
” She cannot live in there; he says she is 
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dying by inches; the atmosphere of the 
studio is killing her.” 

““You must take her into the country at 
once.” 

**So the doctor says: her only chance. 
I would paint their damned houses, their 
ugly faces, their signboards, Old Nick 
himself, for twenty francs a head, to save 
her. But how are we to get there? We 
have no money; my Salon picture is not 
framed; I can raise no money on it. She 
is an artist too, she will not consent : we 
cannot betray our birthright by cutting it 
to please any dealer.” 

“* Cut your beautiful picture, the admir- 
ation of all your friends ; the picture that 
must bring you fame! I do not under- 
stand.” 

*« Yes, cut out the conventional girl and 
man at the side, make them into a common 
pot- boiler. Destroy the thought, the 
work, the inspiration, the dream of my 
life! Drag Art through the cesspool of 
Poverty. She will not consent : better rot 
in the studio; a little charcoal will soon 
end it all.” 

He stood with his face to the Virgin, 
gazing at that picture of a mother and a 
child which the artist had given him, half in 
derision at his seeing through the woman the 
divinity. Was it the woman or the divinity 
that now influenced him? What matter ? 
The result was divine. His heart had 
leapt to a conviction, though his brain 
had not yet formulated it. He quivered ; 
the shadow of vanished hope passed over 
him; the spell of a great renunciation 
enthralled him. There was silence in the 
room; then he said slowly, and as if he 
were interpreting a vision— 

““Your Salon picture will not be cut. 
It will be framed; it will bring you the 
fame you have waited for so long; and 
your wife shall not die.” 

“My friend,” returned the artist, who 
had run down the gamut to the very last 
note of despair, ‘‘we are at an zmpasse; 
there is but one way—charcoal.” 

The artist moaned and groaned aloud ; 
but no sound passed the tightened lips of 
the stranger, who still stood with his face 
to the wall. At last he seemed to come 
back to life; his eyes left the picture and 
sought the poor little image of the Virgin 
below, type of his faith, and it passed 
through his mind: “What is my renuncia- 
tion to her renunciation nearly two thou- 
sand years ago?” His hands closed on 
the money ; he took it up, every franc, and, 
placing it on the table before the artist, 
said with a supreme effort— 

“I told you just now that I, too, had 
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realised my ideal. It was this, to help my 
friend in his desperate need.” 

The artist threw up his arms, dazed, 
staggered; but his face was already 
changed: hope had entered his heart. 
He struggled to speak; but his friend 
stopped him, and, dragging him, still half- 
dazed to the door, urged him to depart at 
once. 

Then the artist awoke, kissed him on 
both cheeks, and waving his arms, shouted, 
“You have saved me! A loan, remem- 
ber; a loan until better days.” 

Until better days! 

His eyes had lost all look of life in 
them ; his face was grey and drawn; he 
staggered to the chair; his head fell 
heavily on his arms. The two men had 
changed places. Hope had fluttered 
across to the studio, never again to enter 
that little chamber. ‘‘We live by ad- 
miration, hope, and love.” ‘The first and 
the last the studio had always held, the 
one ewe lamb of the stranger had joined 
them. When Hope goes out Death smiles 
and stalks in at the open gate. 


Il. 

His eyes ached with gazing at the ever 
present whiteness of those walls, the 
window echoed his bald stare, the inter- 
lacing lines on the ceiling seemed slowly 
to be sapping his mind. For it had pleased 
a former occupant, a student of design, to 
lie in bed, and, with the aid of a piece of 
red chalk tied to a maulstick, worry out 
his geometrical designs on the ceiling, 
which he had carefully squared in black 
chalk. While in work the son of .ne soil 
had given no heed to the squares, circles, 
triangles, trapezia, and parallelograms on 
the ceiling ; his waking thoughts had been 
more than filled with that ever-present 
hope within him. Now hope was gone, 
but the angles and circles remained. 

Since the door was bolted on the artist 
he had had no desire to go on his knees 
and look up at the sky—the sky spoke of 
the impossible. The chair had never seen 
him straining for a glimpse of the acacia; 
the acacia whispered of a past dream, a 
light in a world of sunshine that had grown 
dim to his sight, insomuch as there was no 
hope of his ever reaching it. That ideal 
inner world in which he had lived had 
vanished : if he stretched out his hand he 
grasped emptiness, there was nothing 
tangible to lay hold of; only this log of a 
body lying on the bed, and those circles 
and lines on the ceiling, twining and inter- 
twining for ever. 
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Toiling hard day after day, scraping, 
hoarding, with those glimpses of love and 
gratitude from the studio, he had lived in 
ignorance that hope—the hope of return- 
ing to his home—had been the sole 
anchor of his life. Hope had kept him his 
reason when launched on the cynic world 
of Paris. Hope had simplified the ornate 
town services that at first had so awed and 
bewildered him. Hope had bent his head 
to the jeers of his fellow-workmen. Hope 
had kept his hot Southern blood in bounds. 
In a word, hope had been the loadstone, 
the divinity of his heart. Take all the 
creeds of the world, hope—the hope of 
something better—is what makes them 
converts.. To the wretched the hope of 
annihilation is sweet—to end it all, to be 
out of this brutal world for ever. The 
artist could have sought death with full 
hope, the stranger could not. God ties his 
believers to this world by double entry. 
Indeed, the thought of death in any form 
had never crossed his brain. We live by 
love, ambition, hope : the first two neces- 
sarily carry the third; but the third can 
live without the other two. When hope 
flies away, then love, hand in hand, walks 
down to the watery grave; it is only when 
hope is extinguished that ambition draws 
the sword across the throat. And when 
hope goes out the world calls it distraught 
love, religious mania, temporary insanity, 
or even syncope of the heart. 

When the studio was shut and no one 
now would come up that last pair of stairs, 
the stranger sat down to review his case. 
It was simple in the extreme. The main 
work of his life had been accomplished, 
the property was free. He had only to begin 
again to earn that last sum ; it was merely 
a putting off his return till——- That was 
the rub, he could not see beyond that 
“a 

This day he should have been in the 
old home, clasped once more in his 
mother’s arms. To a Frenchman the 
tradition of the mother is the one thing 
sacred ; to this man it was his all in life. 

He was glad that that fortnight’s holi- 
day had been granted to him before his 
renunciation. To have returned to the 
workshops at once would have been 
intolerable. Smarting, as with an open 
wound, his Southern blood would have 
risen at the least provocation. Now he 
would have time to pull himself together, 
to look the question of waiting in the 
face, to woo back the coy divinity of his 
heart. He who had held her so long 
would yet win her to his arms again; all 
he wanted was time, rest. 
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He lay waiting for the rebound. There 
was no work to claim him, nothing to be 
gained by getting up. His body ached as 
if physically bruised; his mind seemed 
numbed, and he was very tired. 
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daily guest in the house. But that home 
was growing strangely dim to his sight: 
the Madonna appeared shrouded in an 
uncertain mist; the artist, his wife and 
child, had passed out of mind; but ever 


WITH A GREAT CRY OF JOY HE FLUNG OUT HIS ARMS AND FELL BACK ON THE PILLOW. 


Towards sunset he got up and made 
himself some coffee; later he would go 
out for supper. He would have to be 


very careful, for with his gift had gone 
his means of subsistence while out of 
work. But that was a trifle; in the old 
days of shame at home want had been a 





present with him were the squares and 
circles, and angles and parallelograms, 
and trapezia and curving lines on the 
ceiling. They held him with a spell, they 
exacted from him each moment of his 
waking thought. He counted the squares, 
he counted the angles, the straight lines, 
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the circles ; he cut the squares into angles, 
he grouped the angles into rhomboids, he 
starred circles by equilateral triangles, he 
followed the curves of the motif, he com- 
menced on the continuous line of a spiral— 
but that way led to madness. 

At dawn he was bathed in a deadly 
perspiration, his breathing came in gasps, 
but still he tried to count those lines, to 
trace out rhombus, square, duodecagon. 

He had worked hard, he had hada good 
day, but it had passed all too soon. He 
had picked out all the roses, fastened each 
into its own circle, the circle into its 
square ; but, just when he had begun to 
trace out an Archimedian spiral the day- 
light failed, the task that pressed upon 
him so heavily was rendered impossible by 
inscrutable destiny. 

It was midnight. Those squares and 
circles and roses still danced before his 
eyes, and yet he could not count them. 
The necessity, however, to do so had 
grown into an acute agony, but they would 
not rest fora moment, hopping, darting 
across, whirling round on the dark back- 
ground. He struggled, he cried aloud, 
he implored, he prayed, he hit out at the 
dull darkness, but still he could not count 
them. He sprang out of bed, he tried to 
catch them, to grasp them in his hand, 
to hold them to his heart; but with the 
action he seemed to fall back into space— 
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black, boundless space—and he was falling, 
falling. The lines, the circles, the roses 
grew dimmer and dimmer, until at last there 
were none; nothing to be seen, nothing 
around him but dark, cold, illimitable 
space, and he was still falling. 

There is a deadly moment in the four- 
and-twenty hours when struggling dawn 
first draws the black veil of night from off 
her chilly brow. Health sleeps in ignorance 
of it; death claims this hour as his own. 

The stranger moved, a flush burnt in 
either cheek, his eyes had regained some- 
thing of their smouldering fire, his lips 
parted, and he uttered a prayer. His 
hands, that unconsciously had been pluck- 
ing at this life, were stilled by a sudden 
calm, and the voice of the old priest was 
saying: ‘‘My son, thou hast done well 
with thy life. Behold, the Virgin and e 
But the image cast away her blue mantle, 
drew aside her white veil, and it was his 
mother who stepped down from the 
pedestal. 

With a great cry of joy he flung out. his 
arms and fell back on the pillow. 

* * = & 

It was clearly not a case of starvation: 
there was coffee in the cup by his bedside, 
half a stale loaf, and two sous in his 
pocket ; yet the case puzzled the doctors. 
In the Lexicon of Pharmacy there is no 
heading entitled Hope. 





FAILURE. 


I plucked a rose 
That smiled thro’ tears of dew; 
It was not rare 
Enough, nor fair 
Enough for thee! 


I breathed a sigh 
That died as soft as summer breeze; 
It was not spell 
Enough, to tell 
Enough, to thee! 


I fought a fight, 

And well-nigh perished for thy sake; 
Yet was not brave 
Enough, to crave— 
Something of thee! 


Still thou didst say, 
In thy cold, thoughtless dignity: 
“TI did not care 
Enough, nor dare 
Enough for thee”! 
KATHERINE MANN. 
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ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST.—By GveERCINO. 
From the Picture in the Capitoline Gallery, Rome. 





THE 


. HE dearest cigar I ever sell ?” said 
the affable and informing tobacco- 
nist into whose shop I had dropped for my 
modest navy-cut. “In this case”—and 
he pointed to a neat box with five largish, 
fat, shiny-brown Havanas in it marked 
“$12, or £2 10s.” The card was sug- 
gestive, and I looked my thought, I 
suppose, for he answered it at once : ‘“ No, 
I don’t expect to sell any more of them 
here till next June or July. Perhaps I 
might if I was at our Fleet Street branch.” 
“What!” I said; ‘is it true that the 
noble efforts of the Society of Authors 
have already raised the status of the 
journalist to that extent ?” 

“Not as far as I know. It’s the gentle- 
man from the Stock Exchange or the City 
office who buys those, or the betting-man 
who loves to walk about smoking them in 
the street ; but here our main dependence 
for that class of goods is on the hotel hard 
by. It’s the Americans, you know, that 
buy them ; and I have known as many as 
seven American millionaires to be staying 
there in the course of the season. And 
they demand good tobacco—most of them 
are connoisseurs in their way. They can 
afford to be. Now, I remember there was 
a Mr. , who is reputed to own seven 
millions re 

** Cigars >—I mean dollars ?” 

“No; pounds. He came in here and 
informed me that there were no good 
cigars in this country. ‘I beg your 
pardon,’ I said, ‘ will you allow me to send 
you a box of the best cigars that are to be 
had?’ He said I might, so I got a hundred 
of the finest we keep in our headquarters 
and sent them up to him with the invoice 
for ninety-five pounds.” 

“It’s a nice thing to be a millionaire,” 
I sighed, hugging my navy-cut. ‘Did he 
smoke them ?” 

‘“*No; he tried one or two, and sent the 
rest back—with an apology. It’s only the 
betting-man or the very young gentleman 
who can bring himself to give a pound for 
acigar. But it pays us to keep them, if 
it’s only as an advertisement. You see, 
gentlemen who come in to look at them 
may buy something cheaper.” 
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**And do the millionaires rise to a ten- 
shilling cigar ?” 

“Oh, yes; some of them choose one 
regularly for their after-dinner smoke 
not all, though. Now, a very well-known 
millionaire was brought in here the other 
day : you know—the one who made such 
a good thing out of the Greenland pearl- 
fishery. I began with cigars at eighteen- 
pence, and showed him most of our stock. 
When I had done he looked at me reprov- 
ingly, and said, ‘Young man, I never in 
my life gave more than fourpence, and 
that’s my limit.’ We couldn’t suit him— 
our stock begins at sixpence.” 

“‘Now, frankly,” I said, “‘do you mean 
to declare that these ten-shilling cigars, to 
say nothing of the dearer ones, are any- 
thing but an expensive freak ?” 

** Well, yes, in one sense. For instance, 
they must always be rarities. Look at this 
one, now; you see the beautiful smooth- 
ness of the wrapper—not a vein in it. At 
the same time the cigar is a particularly 
big one; each of them contains just about 
an ounce of tobacco. Now, I don’t know 
whether you have ever seen cigar-makers 
at work. If you have you’ll know that 
each leaf usually makes two wrappers—one 
from each side—after the central rib has 
been drawn out. But in making these 
special cigars only leaves are used which 
are big enough for a whole wrapper 
of the size to be cut between two 
veins, so as to be smooth and beautiful. 
Leaves like that are rare —so rare 
that in a case of ten thousand Flors di 
Cuba we only get four or five of these. 
That partly accounts for the price ; but, if 
you like to say so, no doubt the thing is 
mainly a freak. Now, for my part, I don’t 
think you need ever give more than a 
shilling for a cigar.” 

“It’s like claret, I suppose; you can 
get a really fine dessert wine at a fair price, 
and then fashion and fancy come in to run 
up particular brands to whatever people 
will bid for them. And is not even the 
shilling beginning to be a fancy price ?” 

“Well, no. To a connoisseur it is 
worth while paying the extra money up to 
that. Look at these two cigars now, at 
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sixpence and a shilling; there doesn’t 
seem much difference, but a good judge 
would always rather give a shilling for one 
of these than two of the others. He gets 
better value.” 

‘Surely things have changed of late ? 
When I was young, now, people thought 
a shilling an extortionate price for a 
cigar.” 

My friend the tobacconist glanced at 
me meditatively, as if trying to measure my 
years. ‘You're quite right,” he said ; 
“the fact is the public taste has changed. 
I’ve noticed it especially in the last six 
years. Before that the finest Havanas 
went to the St. Petersburg market, the 
second quality to New York, and the third 
was good enough for London. Now we 
get the finest cigars in the world here in 
London, because people appreciate them, 
and on account, too, of the influx of 
millionaires, and so on. The public taste 
has been educated. Just asa man may go 
to his tobacconist for fourpenny cigars. 
One day he is persuaded to take a six- 
penny one, and finds it worth cultivating. 
In time the tobacconist educates him up 
to ninepence, and so the world wags.” 

“It is rather an expensive course of 
study?” I said inquiringly. ‘‘ Yes, for 
the customer. But we in the trade all 
serve an apprenticeship to it, as a matter of 
course. A good palate for tobacco is 
partly born, but chiefly acquired. It’s 
just like wine, as you said a while ago. 
Here, when a purchase is to be made, 
there’s just one man who decides it, and 
that’s the governor. Give hima single cigar 
to smoke, and he will tell you what planta- 
tion the tobacco was grown on, who made 
the cigar, what year it belongs to, and 
what he can afford to buy it at. We’ve 
often tried to deceive him, for a joke, with 
faked labels and so forth, but it’s no use. 
You see, when a purchase may involve five 
or ten thousand pounds at a time a man 
has to be certain.” 

‘** And he does all the tasting ?” 

“—— 

‘Then what do you do when he has a 
cold in the head ?” 

‘Then we don’t buy anything until he 
recovers.” 

I had thought it would be a poser, but 
it wasn’t. 

‘If you ever think of taking to the 
cigar business come to us, and we’ll tell 
you all about it,” went on my friend, who 
has something of the benevolence and 


philosophy of the immortal Prince Florizel. 
‘As it seems to interest you, perhaps 
you’d like to know a few more things 
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about it. The London cigar business is 
in the hands of about six people, who get 
all the genuine Havanas that come to this 
country. But Havanas, mind you, are not 
what they were. For along time the good 
crops came in a rotation of four years: 
that was the length of time the ground 
took to recover its freshness. Thus 1869 
was a good year, 1873, and so on up to 
1885. Then the regularity broke down. 
The finest crop in my lifetime was in 1888 ; 
since then the good years have been quite 
irregular, and this year’s crop is very poor. 
You see, the planters have been putting 
heavy loads of guano on the land to make 
it bear better, and they have simply ruined 
it for ever. The only thing that could 
restore it would be letting it lie fallow 
for many years, and they can’t afford to 
do it.” 

** Nonumque prematur in annum,” | 
murmured softly. ‘‘ You remember Heine’s 
note on the passage? I really beg your 
pardon—I was thinking of an allied sub- 
ject. You were saying o 

“That the fortune of Havanas is over, 
I fear, for the futute. Still it all depends. 
Henry Clays, for instance, of last year’s 
crop were splendid cigars. ‘That reminds 
me of another point. The public fancy 
about names is very curious. For a long 
while Henry Clays were all the rage; it 
was the distinguished thing to ask for 
them. Then the makers began to trade 
on their reputation, and finally killed the 
goose that smoked the golden cigar. Now, 
Henry Clays are as fine as ever, but the 
public won’t believe it.” 

“Which things are an allegory,” I mur- 
mured. ‘‘I suppose there’s a deal in 
fashion ?” 

““Oh, yes; look at Bocks. For years 
and years Bocks wouldn’t go at all. 
Finally the proprietors formed a limited 
company and pushed their cigars very 
hard; and now wherever you go in the 
civilised world you are met by a Bock. 
Look at these, now; these cigars at three 
shillings and sixpence are put up in little 
glass tubes to preserve the flavour. Here’s 
a better cigar at one shilling and nine- 
pence. You see the consumer gladly 
pays as much for the glass tube as for 
the cigar. Fashion again! By-the-bye, I 
had two customers the other day who came 
in and bought two of these three shilling 
and sixpenny ones. It was pouring with 
rain at the moment. What did my 
gentlemen do but throw away the glass 
tubes, light up and walk off in the pouring 
rain, pufling at their beautiful cigars! Yes, 
they were very young.” 
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Sunde, : 


‘““ YOUNG MAN, I NEVER IN MY LIFE GAVE MORE THAN FOURPENCE, AND THAT ’S MY LIMIT.” 
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“And what, then, is to replace the 
Havana? I really don’t know. Per- 
haps Mexicans—perhaps Borneos. No, 
not British, any way. We struggled for 
nearly twenty years to produce good home- 
made cigars, but we couldn’t do it, partly 
because the Havana manufacturers were 
cute enough to prevent our getting any- 
thing but the refuse tobacco. We gave 
up the struggle four years ago. British- 
grown tobacco, did you say? No, thank 
you! I had one experience of that. An 
old gentleman who had a tobacco planta- 
tion off the Clapham Road—odd place— 
asked us to go and cure some for him. So 
my brother and I went. We dried it as 
well as we could in a greenhouse—the 
climate forbids it being done in the open— 
then we got a chopping-block and made 
him three cheroots ; then we all solemnly 
lighted up. Oh Lord! I remember the 
taste yet. It was like smoking grass, 
liberally mixed up with hair—cow’s or 
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inhaling deep gusts of smoke, and crying, 
‘Isn’t it heavenly? Hasn’t it an aroma ?’ 
So it had; he was quite right there!” 

*“Now,” I said, taking a Socratic atti- 
tude, ‘‘answer me one question more. 
The taste for cigars, you say, is chiefly 
acquired ?” 

** Certainly.” 

““Would it not be as easy to acquire a 
taste for bad cigars as for good ones ?” 

“*] suppose it might.” 


*““And the bad ones are much the 
cheaper ?” 

** Of course.” 

** Well, then!” 

But the tobacconist didn’t seem to 


see the force of my conclusion, and on 
reflection I don’t know that I see it 
myself. That is the worst of the Socratic 
method: you can shut a man up with 
it, but I never heard that anything else 
came of it. Wherefore, let the inter- 
viewer beware; for I am afraid to return 


human’s. A little went along way. But for many days to the only tobacconist in 
the old gentleman went on puffing away, London. W. E. GARRETT FISHER 


If I were you, the world were always bright, 
The day would never close in darkening night; 
I’d live, for ever, ’neath a cloudless sky, 
My hope, my guide, the golden sun on high, 
Whose rays must put all carking care to flight. 


But when I see the sorrow and despite 

That make this life a long-continued fight, 
My courage sometimes fails me and I cry 

“If I were you? 


” 





And yet has fortune shed on you its light ? 

Has grievous wrong ne’er triumphed over right ? 
And have I cause to mourn that I am I? 
Not so; for well I know, howe’er I sigh, 

I would not see, or seeing, fear the blight, 

If 1 were you. 





J. M. BuLtocu. 
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By GEORGE 


HE oak’s claim to sovereignty 
among the trees of the forest is as 
little likely to be questioned as that of the 
lion to kingship over the beasts. His sturdy 
majesty, his vigorous growth, and, above 





PARLIAMENT OAK, CLIPSTONE PARK. 


all, his length of days, combine to give 
him pre-eminence among his fellows. 
The oak has been lauded by authors from 
classical times downwards. Virgil sang 
his praises; and the remarkable fact of 
his longevity served to point a moral in 
the quaint lines of our own Chaucer— 

Lo the Oke! that hath so long a nourishing, 

Fro the time that it ginnith first to spring 

And hath so long a life, as we may see; 

Yet at the laste, wastid is the Tree. 


The medicinal virtues of the oak, accord- 
ing to the old herbalists, appear to have 
been of no mean order. Culpeper, in 
speaking of the tree as “‘the glory and 
safety of this nation by sea,” enumerates 
a series of sicknesses and disorders for 
which its sap, bark, leaves, and fruit were 
once considered to be a valuable antidote. 

The groves of oaks were sacred among 
the Druids, and a large number of oak- 
trees throughout the kingdom, from their 
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hoary antiquity, their supposed virtues, or 
some other circumstance, have come to be 
regarded with feelings of veneration and 
affection. An interesting class of famous 
oak-trees are those under whose branches 
primitive open-air assemblies or folk- 
moots were held. Trees of various 
species, like other natural objects, were 
well-known landmarks and convenient 
meeting-places, and this was particularly 
true of large and long-lived specimens, 
such as the ancient and broad-spreading 
oaks. 

Sevenoaks, in Kent, and numerous 
other places whose names have been 
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derived from the oak-tree, were probably 
so named after particular examples which 
were used as meeting-places or boundary- 
marks. 

At Clipstone Park there was _ until 
quite lately a very old tree, locally known 
as the ‘ Parliament Oak,” and while a 
simple explanation of the name would’ 
seem to be discoverable in the fact that 
a parliament was held in this park by 
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Camden, is of great interest in this 
connection. ‘‘ Berkshire,” he says, ‘‘ from 
Beroke, a disbarked oak, to which, when 
the State was in more than ordinary 
Danger, the inhabitants were wont in 
ancient Times to resort, and concert about 
public matters.” 

A similarly important ‘“‘ Shire Oak ” once 
stood at the point where Yorkshire, Not- 
tinghamshire, and Derbyshire meet. So 





WILLIAM PENDRILL AND THE ROYAL OAK. 


Edward I. in 1290, it is considered 
probable that the real origin is of a much 
earlier date, and that the event referred to 
was a revival, if not survival, of a very 
ancient custom. 

Copt Oak, the place where the court of 
the lordship of Groby was held, was a fine 
old tree, with widely spreading branches. 
It was so called from the fact that the 
area around it was enclosed by a coped 
stone wall. 

The origin of the name Berkshire, or, 
more correctly, Barkshire, described by 


remarkable was its size that its branches 
were capable of affording shelter to 230 
horsemen. Another remarkable example 
of this sort of oak is the Crouch Oak at 
Addlestone, in Surrey, which once marked 
the boundary of Windsor Forest. Sher- 
wood Forest was named after a fine old 
oak, or “shire oak,” where the Nottingham 
moot was held. 

It would be easy, if necessary, to give 
many instances of this kind which tend 
to show that the oak has been regarded 
with marks of respect from the dim past 
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of traditional history down to our own 


times, but it is, of course, well known that 
the event which has given it its chief 





CHARLES II. 


claim to popularity in comparatively 
modern times, and one which has attached 
a special significance to the wearing of 
sprays of oak, was that in which it was 
closely associated with the chequered 
fortunes of a prominent member of the 
royal House of Stuart. 


The tree which hid Charles II. from 
Cromwell’s soldiers after the decisive 
defeat at Worcester in September 1651 


was called “the Royal Oak,” and nine 
years later, when the monarchy was once 
more established in these lands, and 
Charles rode triumphantly through the 
decorated streets into London, the oak 
was adopted as the symbol of the Royalist 
party with a sort of triumphant allusion to 
the perilous incident of Boscobel. 

It was the young King’s thirtieth birth- 
day when he entered ‘London, and the 
scene has been graphically outlined by 
Evelyn, who tells us that the King came 

“with a triumph of above 20,000 horse 
and foote, brandishing their swords and 
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shouting with inexpressible joy; the wayes 
strew'd with flowers, the bells ringing, the 
streetes hung with tapissry, fountains 
running with wine ; the Maior, 
Aldermen, and all the Com- 
panies in their liveries, chaines 
of gold and banners; Lords 
and Nobles clad in cloth of 
silver, gold, and velvet; the 
windowes and balconies all set 
with ladies ; trumpets, music, 
and myriads of people flock- 
ing, even so far as from 
Rochester, so that they were 
seven -houres in passing the 
citty, even from two in the 
afternoon till nine at night. 
**T stood in the Strand and 
beheld it, and bless’d God. 
And all this was don without 
one drop of bloud shed, and 
by that very army which 
rebell’d against him; but it 
was the Lord’s doing, ‘for such 
a restauration was never men- 
tioned in any history, antient 
or modern, since the returne 
of the Jews from the Baby- 
lonish captivity ; nor so joyfull 
a day and so bright ever seene 
in this nation, this hapning 
when to expect or effect it 
was past all human policy.” 
The first anniversary ap- 
pointed by Parliament to be 
observed as a day of general 
thanksgiving for the restor- 
ation of Charles II. was on 
May 29, 1665, and oak boughs and oak 
twigs were used to decorate the streets 
as well as for personal ornamentation upon 
every annual recurrence of the festival. 
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William Pendrill, who had assisted in 


hiding Charles II. among the Boscobel 
having 


died in London in 1671, 
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with oak-boughs 
on this day. In 
fact, the wearing 
of oak-leaves and 
oak-apples, and 
the frequent use 
of oak-boughs in 
the decoration of 
the village street, 
grew throughout 
the country witha 
spontaneity and a 
rapidity which 
suggest that there 
was a general and 
deep-seated pre- 
judice in favour 
of the oak. 

It is more than 
probable that 
“Restoration 
Day,” or “ Royal 
Oak Day,” became 
to some _ extent 
confounded in the 
public mind with 
those festivities 
associated with 


THE GOSPEL OAK NEAR STONELEIGH, 
WARWICKSHIRE, 


marked by the use of greenery and floral Some of the 
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was buried in the churchyard of St. Giles- the country are remarkably suggestive 
in-the-Fields, and it became a regular of May Day customs. 
custom for many years to decorate histomb hood of Starcross, in Devonshire, for 


In the neighbour- 


instance, the 
children celebrate 
this anniversary 
by dressing up 
what they are 
pleased to call 
‘* May __ Babies.” 
These are dolls, 
carefully and 
neatly dressed, 
decked with 
flowers and laid 
in boxes. The 
children carry 
these objects 
about for exhi- 
bition, just as the 
garlands are car- 
ried about on May 
Day. It is also 
a widespread 
custom to put 
branches of green 
oak over the cot- 
tage doors—a cus- 
tom somewhat re- 
sembling the May- 
houses which were 


May Day, which were so particularly once familiar objects on our village-greens. 
most remarkable of this 
decorations. One or two of the Royal series of customs 
Oak Day customs in various parts of resemblance to the customs of May Day 


relation to their 
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are those which prevailed at Upton-upon- 
Severn, in Worcestershire. Early in the 
morning ropes were stretched across the 
street, upon which were hung garlands, 
composed of all such flowers as were in 
bloom. The garlands were also orna- 
mented with coloured ribbons and hand- 
kerchiefs, and all available tea-spoons, and 


other bright objects. May-poles and 
oak - boughs were often used in the 
decoration of the streets, and gilded 


oak - apples were generally worn in the 
buttonhole. 

The oak-tree seems to have been 
specially singled out and patronised by 
royalty. Queen Elizabeth’s Oak at 
Huntingfield, in Suffolk, is, or perhaps 
was, one of a large class of forest-trees 


associated with the English 
sovereigns and named in 
honour of one or other of 


them. At the height of seven 
feet from the ground its trunk 
was eleven yards in circum- 
ference, and its age at the end 
of the last century is supposed 
to have been about five or six 
hundred years. 

This fine old oak was situ- 
ated in Lord Hunsdon’s park, 
about two bow-shots from the 
old mansion - house where 
Queen Elizabeth is said to 
have been entertained by this 
nobleman and to have enjoyed 
the pl asures of the chase in 
a kind of rural majesty. The 
tradition is that the Queen 
shot a buck with her own 
hand from this, her favourite oak-tree. 

Another oak associated with the times 
of Queen Elizabeth was Herne’s Oak at 
Windsor. Chis tree, immortalised by 
Shakspere, stood on the south-east side of 
the Little Park of Windsor, and is said to 
have been named after a keeper of the 
forest named Herne, who lived in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth, and who, having 
been guilty of some offence for which he 
feared he might be discharged, hanged 
himself upon this tree. For many years a 
tradition lingered in the neighbourhood to 


the effect that Herne’s ghost haunted 
the old tree; and Ainsworth has made 
use of this tradition in one of the 


most popular of his historical romances. 
Herne’s Oak was long ago demolished, 


and when it was cut down, various 
tea-caddies and other small articles 
were made of its timber and sold to 
anyone of curious tastes who cared to 


purchase them. 
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Sir Philip Sidney’s oak, at Penshurst, 
was so named from the fact that it was 
planted at the birth of that distinguished 
courtier. Ben Jonson sings of it as— 
That taller tree which of a nut was set 
At his great birth where all the Muses met. 


And Waller and other poets have referred 
to the remarkable circumstances of its 
origin. 

There is another interesting class of 
oak-trees well worthy of notice, on ac- 
count of the evidence they afford as to 
ancient. boundaries. They are called 
**Gospel Oaks.” The custom of beating 
the boundaries of parishes once a year is 
still common in various parts of the king- 
dom. It is of great antiquity, and is 





, 
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supposed to have been derived from the 
feast called Terminalia—festivals dedicated 
in ancient days to the god Terminus—upon 
which occasion it was customary for 
peasants to assemble near the principal 
land-marks which separated their fields, 
and after they had crowned them with 
garlands and flowers, to make libations of 
milk and wine, and make a sacrifice of a 
lamb or young pig. 

The beating of the bounds, therefore, must 
have been originally a religious ceremony, 
and some traces of a religious meaning 
have survived to our own times. Hence it 
was that boundary trees came to be known 
as gospel trees. Trees, and especially 
oaks of this class, are to be found in many 
different parts of the kingdom. They are 
plentiful about Wolverhampton, where the 
boundaries and township of the parish are 
marked by them, and they are preserved 
with the greatest care and attention. 
specimens existed in 
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the north of London and near Stoneleigh, 
in Warwickshire. 

Fairlop Oak, which has a distinct claim 
to be considered a famous tree, measured 
thirty-six feet in girth, and its branches 
covered an area three hundred feet in 
circumference. About the year 1728 
Mr. Day, of Wapping, commenced the 
custom of dining under its branches 
every year with a party of his friends. 
So many others jomed in this annual 
picnic that the gathering speedily 
assumed the character of a fair, and was 
held on the first Friday in July. When 
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Mr. Day died, in 1767, his body was 
enclosed in a coffin made of wood taken 
from this tree. 

Among oaks notable for size ‘‘ The 
Porters,” two magnificent oaks in Welbeck 
Park, are worthy of mention. Some years 
since one was above ninety-eight feet high, 
and the other was eighty-eight feet. There 
was once a gate between them, hence their 
name. ‘‘ The Duke’s Vant,” in Savernake 
Forest, was another fine example. Its 
trunk measured thirty feet round on the 
outside, and twenty feet round the hollow 
within. 
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A BOLD DESERTEX 


By JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS. 


I. 


HE war wasn’t much of a bother 
to Hillsborough, for, the town was 
remote from the field of operations. 
Occasionally news would come that made 
the women cry out and the old men weep, 
but the intervals were long between these 
episodes, and to all appearances affairs 
moved forward as serenely as ever. 

This was during the first year or two of 
the struggle. The came the impressment 
law, which created bad feelings and caused 
a good deal of grumbling. Following 
this came the Conscript Act, which made 
matters much worse, especially when 
strange men were sent to enforce it. This 
disturbed the serenity of Hillsborough very 
seriously. 

Nevertheless, Hillsborough could have 
put up with the Conscript Act but for one 
event that stirred the little community from 
centre to circumference. The conscript 
officers had not been in the town a week 
before they pounced upon little Billy 
Cochran, the sole support of his widowed 
mother, who was known throughout that 
region as Aunt Sally. Little Billy himself 
was a puzzle to the more thoughtful 
people. He was so simple and innocent- 
minded, so ready to do for others what he 
wouldn’t do for himself, that some said he 
was a half-wit, while others contended that 
he would have sense enough if his heart 
wasn’t so big. 

But every body liked Little Billy—for his 
mother’s sake, if not for his own, for Aunt 
Sally was, indeed, a Good Samaritan. She 
seemed to know by instinct where trouble 
and sickness and suffering were to be 
found, and there, too, she was to be found. 
High or low, rich or poor, she passed none 
by. And, though she was simple and as 
innocent - minded as Little Billy, these 
qualities seemed to fit her better than they 
did her awkward and bashful boy. 

Aunt Sally and Little Billy were both as 
industrious as the day was long, yet they 
made but a precarious living on their little 
patch of ground—a bale or two of cotton 
that didn’t bring a good price, and a little 
bit of garden truck which, 


with a few 


chickens and eggs, they brought to town 
occasionally in a ricketty one-horse wagon. 
Aunt Sally would take no pay for nursing 
the sick, no matter how much of her time 
was taken up, but she supplemented the 
meagre income they got from the one- 
horse farm by making quilts and counter- 
panes and bed-spreads, and by taking in 
weaving, being very expert at the loom. 

As may be. supposed, Aunt Sally and 
Little Billy didn’t wear fine clothes nor put 
on any airs. Living in middle Georgia 
(the most democratic region, socially, in 
the world), they had no need fer either the 
one or the other. They made a bare living 
and were tolerably satisfied with that. 

One day, shortly after the conscript 
officer had established his headquarters in 
Hillsborough, Aunt Sally and Little Billy 
drove into town with a few dozen eggs and 
three or four chickens to sell. The con- 
script officer, sitting on the verandah of the 
tavern, noticed that Little Billy was a well- 
grown lad, and kept his eye on him as the 
ricketty one-horse wagon came through 
the public square. 

There were two or three loungers sitting 
on the verandah, including Major Goolsby. 
One of them tapped the Major on the 
shoulder and pointed to Little Billy with 
his forefinger and the conscript officer with 
his thumb. The Major nodded gravely 
once or twice, and presently hitched his 
chair closer to the conscript officer. 

**You ain’t a-baggin’ much game in these 
parts, I reckon,” said the Major, address- 
ing the officer, with half-closed e yes. 

“Business is not very good,” replied 
the other with a chuckle, “‘ but we manage 
to pick up a few stragglers now and then. 
Yonder’s a chap, now ”—pointing to Little 
Billy—** that looks like he would be an 
ornament to the rearguard in an engage- 
ment.” The officer was a big, rough- 
looking man, and seerfed to find his 
present duties very agreeable. 

‘Do you mean little Billy Cochran ?’ 
inquired the Major. 

“IT don’t know his name,” said the 
officer. ‘‘I mean that chap riding in the 
chariot with the fat woman.” 
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“That boy,” remarked the Major, with 
an emphasis that caused the conscript 
officer to regard him with surprise, ‘‘ is the 
sole support of his mother. He’s all she’s 
got to make her crop.” 

“Maybe so,” the officer said, “ but the 
law makes no provision for cases of that 
kind.” 

“You said maybe so,” suggested the 
Major. “Do you mean to doubt my 
word ?” His voice was as soft as the 
notes of a flute. 

““Why, certainly not!” exclaimed the 
officer, flushing a little. 

The Major made no further remark but 
sat bolt upright in his chair. The ricketty 
wagon drove to the tavern door and Little 
Billy got out, a basket of eggs in one hand 
and the chickens in the other. He went 
into the tavern, and while he was gone 
Aunt Sally passed the time of day with the 
Major and the rest of her acquaintances on 
the verandah. 

Evidently Little Billy had no difficulty in 
disposing of his eggs and chickens, for he 
soon came out smiling. The officer arose 
as little Billy appeared at the door, and so 
did Major Goolsby. The loungers nudged 
one another in a gleeful way. As Little 
Billy came out, the conscript officer drew 
a formidable-looking memorandum-book 
from his pocket and tapped the young 
man on the shoulder. Little Billy looked 
around in surprise, the blood mounted to 
his face, and he laughe d aa 

** What is your name ?” the officer asked, 
poising his pencil. 

**William Henry Harrison Cochran,’ 
replied Little Billy. 

“* How old are you?” 

“Twenty, April gone.” 

“* Report at my office under the Temper- 
ance Hall next Wednesday morning, the 
day after to-morrow. The army needs 
your services.” ; 

**Do you want me to go to the war?” 
asked L ittle Billy, a quaver in his voice. 

“Yes,” the officer re plied. “You fall 
under the conscript law.” 

“ What ’1l mammy do?” 

“Really, I don’t know. The Con- 
federacy needs you worse than your mammy 
does just now.” ; : 

Little Billy hung his head and walked to 
the ricketty wagon. 

** Mind,” said the officer 
morning at ten o’clock. 
send after you.” 

“Why, what in the round world is the 

matter, honey?” Aunt Sally inquired, 
seeing ‘the downcast look of her son. 
Little Billy simply shook his head. He 


** Wednesday 
I don’t want to 


concerns you,” 
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could not have uttered a word then had 
his life depended on it. 

“‘Git up, Beck!” exclaimed Aunt Sally, 
slapping her old mule with the rope reins. 

Major Goolsby watched the mother and 
son for a few moments as they drove back 
across the public square. His lip quivered 
as he remembered how, years before, Aunt 
Sally had nursed his dead wife. He turned 
to the conscript officer and straightened 
himself up. 

‘* Mister ”—his voice was soft, sweet, and 
insinuating—‘‘ Mister, how many of ‘your 
kind are loafing around in the South pick- 
ing up the mainstay of widows ?” 

** As many as are necessary, Sir,” 
the officer. 

““As many as are necessary, Sir,” said 
the Major, turning to his acquaintances 
and mimicking the tones of the officer. 
‘Boys, that’s what they call Sstatistics— 
the exact figures. Well, Sir, if there’s one 
for every town in the Confederacy the re’s 
more than a regiment of ’em. Don’t you 
reckon I’m about right in my figures ? ” 

“IT couldn’t say,” replied the officer in 
an indifferent way. He saw that Major 
Goolsby was angry, but he didn’t know 
what the Major’s anger meant. ‘“‘ I couldn’t 
say. If all of them have enlisted as many 
men as I have the army will be a great 
deal larger in the course of the next three 
months.” 

“Don’t you think you could do a great 
deal more damage to the Yankees, if you 
had the will, than that boy you’ve just 
served notice on?” asked the Major, with 
a little more asperity than he had yet 
shown. “Why don’t you get a basket and 

catch tomtits, and send’e m on to the front ? 
The woods are full of *em.” 

““Now, if you’ll tell me how all this 
said the officer, bristling 
up, “I’ll be much obliged to you. 

The Major took one step forward, and 
with a movemert quick as_ lightning 
slapped the officer in the face with his 
openhand. ‘ That’s for Little Billy!” he 
exclaimed. 

The officer sprang back and placed his 
hand under his coat as if to draw a pistol. 
The Major whipped out a big morocco 
pocket-book, fumbled about it a moment, 
and threw five twenty-dollar gold pieces at 
the feet of the officer. 

“‘T’ll send that to your family,” he said, 
< at you ‘ll pull your pistol out where I can 
see it.” 

But the officer by this time had taken a 
sober second thought, and he turned away 
from the Major and went to his office 
across the public square. The older 


replied 
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citizens of Hillsborough applauded his 
coolness and discretion, and one of them 
told him confidentially that if he had 
drawn his pistol when Major Goolsby 
begged him to he would have been a 
dead man before he could have pulled 
the hammer back. 


II. 


Of course, everybody sympathised with 
Aunt Sally, and their sympathy added to 
her grief, for she was a tender-hearted 
woman. Moreover, when she found her- 
self the object of so much condolence, 
she naturally concluded that her trouble 
was a great deal worse than she had any 
idea of, and she sat in her humble home 
and wept, and, like Rachel, refused to be 
comforted. 

But the situation was not nearly so 
bad as Aunt Sally thought it was, or as 
Major Goolsby expected it would be. The 
Major himself sent her a little negro girl 
to keep her company, and the ne ighbours 
for miles around contended with one 
another in their efforts to make her com- 
fortable. Not a day passed, except Sun- 
days, that Miss Mary, the Major’s daughter, 
didn’t drive out to Aunt Sally’s little place 
and spend an hour or two with her. Miss 
Mary was eighteen, as pretty as a peach, 
and as full of fun as an egg is of meat. She 
was a brunette with blue eyes, and although 
they were laughing eyes, they could look 
very sad and tender when occasion called 
for it. 

She made herself very useful to 
Sally. She read to her the letters that 
Little Billy sent back from the camp of 
instruction at Loudersville, and answered 
them at Aunt Sally’s dictation. In this 
way she came to feel that she knew Little 
Billy better than anyone else except his 
mother. She was surprised to find that, 
although Little Billy had had few advan- 
tages in the way of schooling, he could 
write a beautiful letter. She took the fact 
home to her innocent bosom and wondered 
how it could be that this country lad had 
the knack of putting himself into his 
letters along with so many other things 
that were interesting. She was touched, 
too, by the love for his mother that shone 
through every line he wrote. Over and 
over again he called her his dear mammy, 
and tried to comfort her, and sometimes he 
spoke of Miss Mary; and he was so deft in 
expressing his gratitude to her that the 
young lady blushed and trembled lest some- 
one else was writing Little Billy’s letters as 
she was writing his mother’s. 


Aunt 
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And then, somehow, she never knew 
how, his face came back to her memory 
and planted itself in her mind and re- 
mained there. Little Billy was no longer 
the green, awkward, and ungainly country 
boy, peddling the scanty fruits of his 
poverty about the village, but a hero, who 
had no thought for anybody or anything 
except his dear old mammy. 

As the cold weather came on, Little 
Billy wrote that he would feel a great deal 
more comfortable in the wind if he knew 
where he could get a thick suit of clothes 
and a heavy pair of shoes. But he begged 
his dear mammy not to worry about that, 
for he had no doubt the clothes and shoes 
would be forthcoming when he needed 
them most. Miss Mary skipped this part 
of the letter when she was reading it aloud 
to Aunt Sally, but it wasn’t long before 
the clothes were made, with the aid and 
under the direction of Little Billy’s mother 
and the shoes were bought, costing Major 
Goolsby a pretty round sum in Confederate 
currency. Moreover, Miss Mary baked a 
fruit-cake with her own hands, and this 
was to be put inthe box with the clothes 
and shoes. 

The next thing was to find out if any- 


body from Hillsborough or from the 
countryside was going to the camp of 
instruction, where Little Billy's head- 


quarters were. But right in the midst of 
expectation and preparation Aunt Sally fell 
ill. She had never reconciled herself to 
her separation from Little Billy. Until 
the conscript law tore him. away from 
her side she had never been parted from 
him a day since the Lord sent him to her 
arms, 

The strain was too much for the 
motherly heart to bear. Aunt Sally gradu- 
ally pined away, though she tried ‘hard to 
be cheerful, and at last, just before Little 
Billy's Christmas-box was to be sent, she 
took to her bed and lay there as helpless 
as a child. The doctor came and pre- 
scribed, but Little Billy was the only 
medicine that would do Aunt Sally any 
good. So she kept to her bed, growing 
weaker and weaker in spite of everything 
that the doctor and the neighbours could 
do. 

At last, when an opportunity came to 
forward the box, Miss Mary wrote a note 
and pinned it where it could be seen the 
first thing. She began it with “ Dear 
Little Billy,” but this seemed too familiar, 
and she began it with ‘“‘ Mr. Cochran.” 
She told him that his dear mammy was 
very ill, and if he wanted to see her he 
would do well to come home at once. It 
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was a very pretty letter, brief, simple and 
sympathetic. 

This duty done, Miss Mary turned her 
attention to nursing Aunt Sally, and, 
except at night, was never absent from her 
bedside more than an hour at a time. 


Ill. 


When Little Billy arrived at the camp of 
instruction, the first person on whom his 
eye fell was Private Chadwick. Simul- 
taneously the eye of Private Chadwick fell 
on Little Billy. Mr. Chadwick was some- 
thing of a humorist in his way, and a 
rough one, as the raw conscripts found out 
to their cost. A heartless jest rose to his 
lips, but something in Little Billy’s face— 
an expression of loneliness, perhaps— 
stayed it. In another moment Private 
Chadwick’s hand fell on Little Billy’s 
shoulder, and it was a friendly hand. 

‘Where from ?” he asked. 

‘Close about Hillsborough,” Little Billy 
answered. 

“I reckon you know the Tripps and the 
Littles ?” 

“ Mighty well,” said Little Billy. 

“*What name ?” 

** Cochran.” 

“How old ?” 

“Twenty, last April gone.” 

“You don’t look like you’re fitten to 
do much soldierin’,” suggested Private 
Chadwick. 

“Oh, I’m tough!” said Little Billy, 
laughing, though he had a big lump in his 
throat. 

“Come with me, Buddy,” remarked the 
old soldier smiling. ‘If 1’m ever to keep 
a tavern, I reckon I might as well begin 
with you as a boarder.” 

And so, for the time at least, Little Billy 
was installed in Private Chadwick’s tent, 
much to the surprise of those who knew 
the peculiarities of the man. The camp 
was in charge of Captain Mosely, who 
was recovering from a wound, and he had 
selected his old comrade, Private Chad- 
wick, as his drill~smaster—a curious 
selection it seemed to be to those who 
didn’t know the man; but the truth was 
that Private Chadwick knew as much 
about tactics as any West Pointer, and 
had the knack, too, of imparting what he 
knew, even if he had to use his belt-strap 
to emphasise his remarks. 

The upshot of the matter was that Little 
Billy went to Private Chadwick’s tent and 
remained there. He and the private 
became inseparable companions when 


neither was on duty, and in these hours of 
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leisure Little Billy learned as much about 
tactics as he did from the actual practice 
of drilling. He seemed to take to the 
business naturally, and far outstripped the 
men who had been drilling twice a day 
for three months. Naturally, therefore, 
Private Chadwick was very proud of his 
pupil, and frequently called Captain 
Mosely’s attention to Little Billy's pro- 
ficiency. 

Over and often during the pleasant days 
of November Private Chadwick could be 
seen sitting in front of their tent engaged 
in earnest conversation, Little Billy leaning 
his face on his hands, and Private Chad- 
wick making fantastic figures in the sand 
with the point of his bayonet. On such 
occasions Little Billy would be talking 
about his dear old mamma, and about 
Miss Mary, and, although Private Chad- 
wick was something of a joker in his way, 
he never could see anything to laugh at 
in Little Billy’s devotion to his mother or 
in his innocent regard for Miss Mary 
Goolsby. Somehow it carried the private 
back to his own boyhood days, and he 
listened to the lad with a sympathy 
that was as quick and as delicate as a 
woman’s. 

About the middle of December, Little 
Billy’s box came. He carried it to Private 
Chadwick’s tent in great glee, and opened 
it at once. 

He had said to himself as he went along 
that he was sure there was something nice 
in the box, and he hoped to find Mr. 
Chadwick either in the tent or close by; 
but the drill-master was engaged just then 
in making a refractory conscript mark 
time in the guard tent by jabbing a bayonet 
at his toes. 

So, for the moment, Little Billy had his 
precious box all to himself. He opened 
it and found the letter that Miss Mary had 
pinned to the clothes. It ran thus— 

Mr. Cochran,—Aunt Sally is very ill now, and 
has been ill for some time. We are afraid that you 
are the only person in the world that can cure her. 
She is calling your name and talking about you all 
the time. It would do her so much good to see 
you that I hope you can make it convenient to 
come home very soon, if only for aday. We should 
all be so glad to see you. Your true friend, 

Mary GOOLssy. 

Holding this letter in his hand, Little 
Billy sank down on a camp-stool and sat 
there. He forgot all about the box. He 
sat as still as a statue, and he was sitting 
thus when Private Chadwick came into the 
tent a half-hour later. Little Billy neither 
turned his head nor moved when the drill- 
master came in, snorting with rage and 
consigning all awkward recruits to places 
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HE NOW RAN, AS IF BY INSTINCT, TO THE GUN THAT HAD BEEN SILENCED. 
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too warm to be mentioned in polite con- 
versation. But he pulled himself up when 
he saw Little Billy sitting on the camp- 
stool staring at vacancy. 

“Hello!” he cried. “What kind of 
picnic is this? If my nose ain’t gone and 
forgot her manners, I smell cake.” He 
paused and looked at Little Billy. Seeing 
that the lad was troubled about something, 
he lowered his voice. ‘‘ What’s the 
matter, old man? If it’s trouble, it’ll 
do you more good to talk about it than to 
think about it.” 

For answer Little Billy held out the 
letter. Private Chadwick took it and 
began to read it. Then he held it close 
to his eyes. 

“Now this is right down funny,” he 
said, ‘‘and it’s just like a gal. She’s 
gone and scratched out the best part.” 
Little Billy neither moved nor spoke, but 
turned inquiring eyes on his patron and 
friend. ‘She began it, ‘Dear Little 
Billy,” Private Chadwick continued, “and 
then she went and scratched it out.” 

It was a very fortunate stroke indeed. 
The colour slowly came back into Little 
Billy's face and stayed there. After 
Private Chadwick had read the letter Little 
Billy took it and gave it a careful inspection. 
His face was so full of colour at what he 
saw that a stranger would have said that 
he was blushing. 

*“What ’s to be done about it ?” Private 
Chadwick asked. 

“T must go home and see mammy,” 
replied Little Billy. 

Private Chadwick shook his head, and 
continued to shake it, as if by that means 
he would blot out the idea. 

“Can I get a furlough ?” Little Billy 
asked with tears in his voice. 

If any other conscript had asked him 
this question, Private Chadwick would 
have used violent language, but the inno- 
cence and ignorance of Little Billy were 
dear to him. ; 

“Now, whoever heard of the like 
that ?” he said in a kindly tone. ‘‘ There 
ain’t but one way for a conscript to leave 
this cz amp, and that is to desert. 

“*T’ll do it!” exclaimed Little Billy. 

- You know what that means, I reckon,” 
said Private Chadwick dryly. 

“It means that I’li see my dear 
mammy once more,” replied Little Billy. 
““And after that I don’t care what 
happens.” 

Private Chadwick looked at Little Billy 
long and hard, smiling under his mous- 
tache, and then went out. He walked to 
the centre of the encampment, where the 
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flagpole stood. ‘This inoffensive affair he 
struck hard with his fist, exclaiming under 
his breath : “ Lord, Lord! What makes 
some people such big gizzards ?” 

The next day Little Billy was missing. 


IV. 

Captain Mosely had the camp searched, 
but without result, and in a little while 
everybody knew that the lad was a deserter. 
During the morning, Private Chadwick 
had a long talk with Captain Mosely, and 
the result of it was that no immediate 
arrangements were made to send a guard 
after Little Billy. 

Meanwhile, Aunt Sally was growing 
weaker and weaker. Sometimes in her 
troubled dreams she imagined that Little 
Billy had come, and at such moments she 
would cry out a glad welcome, and laugh 
as heartily as ever. But, for the most 
part, she knew that he was still absent, 
and that all her dreams were futile and 
fleeting. 

Nevertheless, one bright morning in the 
latter part of December, Little Billy walked 
into his mother’s humble home weary and 
footsore. Aunt Sally heard his footsteps 
on the door-sill, and, weak as she was, sat 
up in bed and held out her arms to him. 
Her dreams had come true, but they had 
come true too late. When Little Billy 
removed the support of his arms, in order 
to look at his dear mammy’s face, she was 
dead. The joy of meeting her son again 
was too much for the faithful and tender 
heart. 

All that could be done by kind hearts 
and willing hands was done by Miss Mary 
and the neighbours. Little Billy shed no 
tears. The shock had benumbed all his 
faculties. He went about in a dazed 
condition. But when, the day after the 
funeral, he went to tell Miss Mary good- 
bye, the ineffable pity that shone in her 
face touched the source of his grief, and 
he fell to weeping as he had never wept 
before. He would have kissed her 
hand, but she drew it away, and, as he 
straightened himself, tiptoed and kissed 
him on the forehead. With that she too 
fell to weeping, and thus they parted. 
But for many a long day Little Billy felt 
the pressure of soft and rosy lips on his 
forehead. 

He sold the old mule that had served 
his dear mammy so faithfully, and this 
gave him sufficient money to pay his way 
back to camp on the railroad, with some 
dollars to spare. As good fortune would 
have it, the first man he saw when the 








train stopped at the station nearest the 
camp was Private Chadwick. Little Billy 
spoke to his friend with as much cheerful- 
ness as he could command. 

“I’m mighty glad to see you, old man,” 
said Chadwick, ‘I knowed in season 
that you was certain to come back—and, 
sure enough, here you are. You’ve had 
trouble, too. Well, trouble has got a long 
run and a hard hand, and I ain’t never 
saw the livin’ human bein’ that could get 
away from it when it begins to feel around 
for ’em.” 

“Yes,” replied Little Billy simply; “Ill 
never have any more trouble like that I’ve 
had.” 

“It’s mighty hard at first always,” 
remarked Private Chadwick, with a sigh, 
‘“‘but it’s mighty seasonin’. The man 
that ain’t the better for it in the long run 
ain’t much of a man. That’s the way I 
put it down.” 

** Am I a deserter, sure enough ?” asked 
Little Billy, suddenly remembering his 
position. 

*“*Well, it’s a mixed case,” answered 
the private. ‘‘ You’ve gone and broke 
the rules and articles of war—I reckon 
that’s what they call ’em. You took 
Dutch leave. The Cap said if you didn’t 
come back in ten days he’d send a file of 
men after you, and then your cake would 
‘a’ been all dough. But now you’ve come 
back of your own free will, and the case is 
mixed. You are bound to be arrested. 
All that’s been fixed, and that’s the reason 
I’ve been comin’ to train every day sence 
you’ve been gone. I wanted to arrest you 
myself.” 

“Then I ’ma prisoner,” suggested Little 
Billy. 

“That ’s about the size and shape of it,” 
replied Private Chadwick. 

His tone was so emphatic that Little 
Billy looked at him. But there was a 
kindly light in the private’s eyes and a 
pleasant smile lurking under his moustache: 
so that the young fellow thought he might 
safely go back to his grief again. 

Véhen they arrived at camp Private 
Chadwick, with a great show of fierce 
formality, led Little Billy to the guard-tent, 
and there placed him in charge of a 
newly made corporal, who knew so little 
of his duties that he went inside the tent, 
placed his gun on the ground, and had 
a long familiar chat with the prisoner. 

After the camp had gone to bed Private 
Chadwick relieved the guard, and carried 
Little Billy to his own tent, where Captain 
Mosely was waiting. 

This rough old soldier gave Little Billy 
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a lecture that was the more severe because 
it was delivered in a kindly tone. At the 
end he informed Little Billy that the next 
day a squad of picked men from the con- 
script camp was to go to the front in 
charge of Private Chadwick, the enemy 
having shown a purpose to make a winter 
campaign. 

‘““Would you like to go?” the Captain 
asked. 

Little Billy seized the Captain’s arm. 
“Don’t fool me!” he cried. ‘ If I’m fit to 
go, let me go. That’s what I’m longing for.” 

The Captain felt about in the dark for 
Little Billy’s hand, and grasped it. ‘* You 
shall go,” he said, and walked from the 
dark tent into the starlight outside. 

The nights are long to those who sleep 
with sorrow, but, after all, the days come 
quickly, as Little Billy soon found out. 
The next morning he found himself whirl- 
ing away to Virginia, where some cruel 
business was on foot. The days went fast 
enough then, and the railway train, with 
its load of soldiers, puffed and snorted as 
if it wanted to go faster, too; but it went 
fast enough—just fast enough to be 
switched off to the right of Richmond and 
plunge its load of conscripts and raw 
recruits unprepared into a furious battle 
that had just reached the high tide of 
destruction. Private Chadwick was swept 
along with the rest, and he tried hard to 
keep his eye on Little Billy, but found it 
impossible, since they -were soon mixed 
with men who were wounded, and with 
men who were running away. Some of 
the latter turned again when they saw the 
reinforcements rushing forward pell-mell. 

Little Billy was far in front of the others. 
He heard the crackle of musketry and the 
thunder of the cannon, and ran toward the 
smoke and confusion. A shell dropped in 
front of him and spun around, spitting 
fire, but he ran on, and never even heard 
the explosion that shattered the trees 
around, and played havoc with the rein- 
forcements that were following. He 
jumped over men that were lying on the 
ground, whether dead or wounded he 
never knew. Someone, apparently in 
command, yelled at him with a savage 
curse, but he paid no attention to it. 
Directly in front of him he saw a battery 
of three guns. Two were in action, but 
one had no one to manage it. On each 
side of this battery, and a little to the rear, 
the line of battle stretched away. 

Seeing Little Billy running forward, fol- 
lowed bythe recruits from the train, the 
line of battle began to cheer, and at the 
same time to advance. He had practised 
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with an old six-pounder at the conscript 
camp, and he now ran, as if by instinct, to 
the gun that had been silenced. The Con- 
federates charged, but had to fall back 
again, and then they began to retire, 
slowly at first, and then with some haste. 
Little Billy paid no attention to this move- 
ment at all. He continued to serve his 








NOTHING WOULD DO BUT HE MUST FIGHT HIS BATTLES OVER AGAIN. 








gun and fire it as rapidly as he could. 
Shot and shell from the Federal batteries 
ploughed up the ground around him, but 
never touched him. Presently a tall man 
with a long brown beard rode out of the 
smoke and ordered Little Billy to re- 
treat, pointing as he did so to the bristling 
line of Federals charging up the hill. 
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‘Take hold of my stirrup,” said the tall 
man. He spurred his horse into a rapid 
trot, and Little Billy trotted by his side, 
mightily helped by holding on to the 
stirrup. In this way they were soon out 
of it, and in a little while had caught up 
with the main body, which had planted 
itself a couple of miles farther back, while 
the brigade in which Little Billy had fought 
was holding the enemy at bay. 

Little Billy's face was black with 
powder, but his eyes shone like stars. 
He knew now that never again would 
danger or the fear of death cause him to 
flinch. 

“‘What regiment do you belong to? 
asked the tall man as they went along. 

““None,” replied Little Billy simply. 
Then he told how he was just from a 
conscript camp in Georgia. When they 
arrived at the Confederate position the 
tall man called to an officer. 

‘“‘ This is my rearguard,” said he. ‘See 
that he is cared for.” Then to Little Billy: 
‘*When this affair blows over, brush up 
and call on General Zeb Stuart. He needs 
a courier, and you are the man.” 

As there was no sign of a fight the next 
day, Little Billy went to General Stuart’s 
headquarters and was ushered in. That 
famous fighter, who happened to be the 
officer who had noticed him the day before, 
took him by the arm and introduced him 
to his staff, and told how he had found 
him serving a gun, after the entire brigade 
had begun to retreat. 

This was the beginning. Little Billy 
became a courier, then an aid, and when 
the war closed he was in command of a 
regiment. His recklessness as a fighter 
had given a sort of romantic colour to his 
name, so that the newspaper corre- 
spondents found nothing more popular 
than some anecdote about Colonel 
Cochran. 

His fame had preceded him to Hills- 
borough, and he had a queer feeling 
when the older citizens, men who had 
once awed him by their pride and their 
fine presence, took off their hats as they 
greeted him. The most demonstrative 
among those was Major Goolsby. 

“You are to come right to my house, 
Colonel. You belong to us, you know.” 
This was Major Goolsby’s greeting, as he 


” 


clung to Colonel Cochran’s hand. “It 
will be a great surprise to Mary. She’ll 
never know you in the round world. 


Why, you ’ve grown to be a six-footer.” 
So there was nothing for Colonel 
Cochran to do but to go to the Goolsby 
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place, a fine house built on a hill beyond 
the old church. The Major wanted to 
give his daughter a surprise, and so he 
carried Colonel Cochran into the parlour, 
and then told Miss Mary that one of her 
friends had called to see her. 

The young lady went skipping into the 
parlour, and then paused, with a frightened 
air, as she saw a six-foot man in faded 
uniform rise to meet her. 

““Miss Mary,” said Colonel Cochran, 
holding out his hand. 

““Are you She paused, grew 
white, and then red, and suddenly turned 
and ran out of the room, nearly upsetting 





the Major, who was standing near the 
door. 
‘Why, what on earth’s the matter?” 


he cried. ‘‘ Well, if this don’t beat—did 
she know you, Colonel ?” 

“I’m _ afraid she did,” 
Colonel grimly. 

The Major tiptoed to his daughter's 
room, opened the door softly, and found 
her on her knees by her bed, crying. 
Thereupon he tiptoed back again and said 
to Colonel Cochran, “‘It’s all right. She’s 
crying.” 

The Colonel smiled dryly. “If I make 
the women cry, what will the children do 
when they see me ?” 

* The Major laid his hand affectionately 
on Cochran’s arm. ‘‘ Don’t you fret,” he 
said. ‘‘ Just wait.” 

And so wonderful are the ways of 
women, that when Miss Mary came out 
again she greeted the Colonel cordially, 
and was as gay as a lark. And nothing 
would do but he must fight his battles over 
again, which he did with great spirit when 
he saw her fine eyes kindling with enthu- 
siasm, and her lips tremble from sheer 
sympathy. 

Strange to say, nobody knew what it all 
meant but the old cook, who stood in the 
doorway leading from the dining-room to 
the kitchen and watched her young mis- 
tress. She went back in the kitchen and 
said to her husband— 

“Ef you want ter see how folks does 
when dey er in love, go ter de door dar 
an’ look at dat ’ar chile er our’n.” 

The old man looked in, watched Miss 
Mary a moment, and then looked hard at 
Colonel Cochran. 

‘IT dunno so much ’bout de gal,” he 
said, when he went back, “ but dat ’ar 
man got mo’ in his eye dan what his tongue 
want ter tell.” 

And it was so; and, being so, the 
whole story is told. 
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T was a November night, and the road 
over Fuzzamoor was ankle-deep in 
mud. A fine drizzle was falling, and there 
did not seem any sign that it would clear. 
[he moor was as bleak and barren a spot 
as could be found in the West Country, 
and yet in the summer sunshine, when all 
the land flamed with the yellow furze and 
flushed with the purple heather, it had a 
rare beauty of its own. Away in the 
distance a break in the hills would show 
the sea stretched fair and calm against a 
cloud-flecked sky. But all this was blotted 
out, and a weary traveller would be 
conscious of nothing but mud and mist. 
In one place the road dipped down, rising 
as suddenly to a greater height on the 
other side, and at the lowest point of the 
hollow stood the Foxhunter’s Inn, the 
central attraction of the straggling hamlet 
of Fuzzacott. 

The guests in the inn- parlour were 
oblivious to the discomfort that reigned 
outside. It did not seem an occasion that 
demanded undue hilarity, hard drinking, 
or the exercise of wit. They were sleepy 
folk in Fuzzacott, and they took their 
pleasures sedately. Besides, Sarah Pat, 
the landlady, was not a woman to be trifled 
with ; and her customers knew that excess 
of any kind, whether in drinking or dis- 
cussion, would not be tolerated. And as 
there was no rival inn, not a man in the 
place would run the risk of incurring Sarah 
Pat’s displeasure, and thus of losing the 
society that her house afforded. For it was 
undoubtedly the social instinct that brought 
these men together. One labourer may have 
been working in absolute solitude the whole 
dayin a ditch, perhaps, till the mud and clay 
and water would gradually penetrate the 
thickest covering and strike a chill to his 
very bones. And the small tenant-farmers 
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worked hard enough, and might often 
be seen getting in their roots or guiding 
their plough over the brow of the 
hill where the north-west gales cut like 
a knife and the hailstorms beat down 
pitilessly. But, whatever the men’s occu- 
pation on this particular day, it had 
probably been incessant and monotonous, 
and the mere fact of foregathering with 
their fellow-creatures, smoking their pipes 
and drinking their beer in company, gave 
them a solid sense of comfort. The even- 
ing, as a rule, began with great solemnity. 
The same remarks were expressed time 
after time, only varying so far as it might 
be “‘ vine” or “‘ turrabul” weather for the 
hay, “‘ wets” (oats), “‘ whayte,” “‘ turmits,” 
or ‘“riites.’ As the inner man became 
refreshed with draughts of home-brewed 
ale tongues wagged more freely, until at 
length the genial atmosphere of the place 
called forth some jokes of a respectable 
age and even a song if Tom Gribble or 
Farmer Smale happened to be in good 
voice. 

Sarah Pat seemed on this evening in a 
state of suppressed excitement. Her 
voluminous skirts swung round with such 
rapid jerks that Bill Mock and Zebedee 
Zeale tucked their legs under the bench 
they were sitting on to get them out of the 
way. She had on her best cap, and the 
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black and white lace bristled round her 
ample countenance, while the lavender 
ribbons flew out with each active move- 
ment as if they were in a gale. 

““What’s up wi’ the ’awld dumman,” 
whispered Zebedee to his neighbour. 

Sarah’s ears were sharp. 

“Aw, yi men! Yii be so curyous as a 
passel o’ women,” she said. ‘* There 
bean’t nothin’ out of the ordinary the 
matter with me, except that I’ve got a 
young woman come to bide with me for 
two or dree days. I shouldn’t wonder if 
er com’th in yer vor help me a bit, vor 
’er’s turrabul handy in her ways, so mind 
yi men behave vitty before ’er ; I shouldn’t 
like ’er tii be put out wi’ our countrified 
manners, livin’ as ’er does in a gert place 
where they keep more servants than I can 
well count.” 

“What would ’er be now—high up in 
sarvice, or just a tweeny-maid °” hazarded 
one of the younger men. 

“Never yii mind what ’er be, Dan 
Mitchell. Yii’ve a-got one maiden to 
keep company with, so don’t ’ee go vor be 
casting sheep’s-eyes at no others.” 

Dan was quenched, but revived quickly 
when Sarah’s young friend appeared in the 
doorway. She carried a tray filled with 
some pewter pint mugs that had just been 
washed and polished, and a few clay pipes 
to replenish the rack beside the hearth- 
place. Two candles in tall brass candle- 
sticks were on the tray, and the light from 
them revealed the girl to the solemn gaze 
of about a dozen pairs of eyes. It was a 
merry face, not exactly pretty, but very 
winsome, with a suggestion of piquancy 
and originality. The most striking thing 
about her was her intense vitality. She 
seemed brimming over with energy, which 
showed itself in the spring of her move- 
ments—the quick glance of her bright eyes 
passing from one to another of the guests, 
and leaving even upon those stolid natures 
the sensation of an electric shock—and in 
the way she dominated Sarah Pat, who on 
other occasions was accustomed to rule 
supreme in her rightful kingdom. 

“Molly, my dear, di’ee go and put on 
one o’ my apurns. I can’t abide ’ee vor 
mess up that tidy gown with old kitchen 
work,” said Sarah, but her tone was apolo- 
getic rather than commanding. 

‘““Aw! Mrs. Pat, how jealous yii be tii 
be sure! I’ll tell ’ee what ’tis,” said 
Molly addressing the guests: “‘’er can’t 
bear me vor cut ’er out, though there 
bean’t much chance o’ that when’er’s got 
’er best cap on, dii’ee think so, measters ?” 
And she danced out of the room with no 
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intention of covering the glories of her 
bright pink blouse and neat serge skirt 
with one of the landlady’s ample aprons. 

“How pert the maidens be nowadays, 
tii be sure!” remarked Farmer Smale. 

‘Er com’th from these parts, I can 
tell from the tongue of ’er,” said Zebedee 
Zeale. 

“Don’t yii be under no _ mistake, 
Zebedee. ’Er can put on a fine enough 
manner of sayin’ ’er words when ’er tells 
tii the quality, but ’tisn’t likely as ’er’d take 
the trouble vor talk vitty tii a passel o” 
gert buffelheads like yii be,” retorted 
Mrs. Pat. 

** No offence, Missus,” returned Zebedee, 
“I was glad vor see that such a fine young 
woman could be so pleasant in ’er ways.” 

Molly came back at that moment with a 
tray of the best china, which she began 
to put away in the corner cupboard. A 
riding party had stopped at The Fox- 
hunter’s in the afternoon for tea, and that 
necessitated bringing out the best linen, 
plate, and china, for Sarah Pat lived far 
enough out of the world to take a pride 
in doing her very best for her customers. 
Molly dragged forward a cricket, or three- 
legged stool, and mounted it in order to 
reach the top shelf of the cupboard and 
arrange its crowning glory of six silver 
spoons each in a tall punch-tumbler. The 
trim figure balanced itself cleverly on the 
rickety stool, and Molly was so engrossed 
in her care of the thin-stemmed glasses 
that she did not notice the slight com- 
motion caused by the entrance of a belated 
traveller. The stranger looked with 
approval on the cosy scene before him, and 
contrasted it with the discomfort of the 
last few hours’ tramp through the mud and 
mist of an unknown region. The logs 
burned brightly on the open hearth. 
Through the slight haze caused by the 
devotion of the majority to their clay pipes 
the faces of the men loomed indistinctly— 
some round and ruddy, others lined and 
seamed with age and toil. And the girlish 
figure poised lightly on the stool in the 
corner added a bright touch to the sombre 
scene. It was so lithe and supple in com- 
parison with those bent, thickset forms, 
robbed of all their elasticity by the wear 
and tear of work and weather. Molly 
turned, and, seeing the stranger, hopped 
off her perch, dropped a demure little 
curtsey and vanished. 

Mrs. Pat’s instinct of hospitality began 
to assert itself. 

“Git along furder, Joe Dummett, and 
let the genelman come vore and dry his- 
self,” she said, inviting the stranger to 
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take the corner of the settle nearest the 
fire. ‘‘ My! Zir, yii be properly wet tii be 
sure. This yer mizzle dii go drii a body’s 
clothes most so bad as downright rain. 
Now, if so be yii wouldn’t think it tii be 
demeaning of yerself tii wear my measter’s 
Sunday coat and a pair of his worsted 
stockings while your own be drying yii’d 
be a sight more caumforable. My measter, 
he’s tii sea now, but he never takes no 
count of what I dii wi’ his things when 
he’s away, though he’s a bit itemy when 
he’s about the place hisself.” 

‘It’s very kind of you to take so much 
trouble.” said the stranger gratefully. 
‘“You must manage to put me up for the 
night too, as I lost my way in the fog over 
Fuzzamoor, and I don’t feel inclined to 
turn out from these comfortable quarters, 
and perhaps miss the road again before I 
reach Torcombe.” 

‘Well, Zir, I’1l dii what I can vor ’ee, 
I’m sure,” and she took up a candle to 
show the stranger to the low-roofed room, 
which was the only ‘accommodation she 
could provide for him, 

In the meantime Molly was making 
friends with the guests in the parlour. 

“I’ve heard tell as how yii can sing a 
very good song,” she said to Farmer 
Smale. 

The farmer looked overcome with con- 
fusion, but mightily pleased for all that. 
After several gurgling chuckles he found 
sufficient voice to answer: “Aw, now! 
Have ’ee sure? Wull! I dii manage tii 
tuney up a bit wan time and another. But 
yii can’t be yurd to advantage in a low- 
pitched room like thease yer. Now, if yii 
was vor come to church Zunday I *d sing 
out proper and let’ ee have a taste o’ the 
trii quality o’ my voice.’ 

“But I can’t bide yer awver Sunday,’ 
said Molly. ‘I must be back in my ae 
afore that.” 

“*Couldn’t ’ee give the young woman a 
bit of a song just vor pacify er?” sug- 
gested Tom Gribble. “ ‘The E xciseman,’ 
now, ’ath a-got a giide rattling tune.” 

“I be troubled wi’ such a hose in my 
throat, Tom, that I can scarce quilty 
{ swallow ], let alone sing drii twenty-vower 
verses. But there’s a little bit of a ditty I 
can mind so long as I can mind anything. 
’Tis only dree verses o’ un as I knaw, but 
I dii zim he had more wan time.” 

*’Ot’s un called?” asked Tom. 

“T don’t rightly knaw as he’s called 
anything,” answered Farmer Smale. 
‘When you ’ve a- -yurd ’un yii can christen 

’un yerself.” 

Before the 


song began the stranger 
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entered, clad in a pair of white ducks and 
a baggy short coat of dark blue cloth, such 
as old sailors love to wear on Sundays. 
His appearance overcame Molly alto- 
gether. She was perched at the edge of 
a high oak chest, but after the first half- 
stifled burst of merriment she recovered 
quickly and fixed her whole regard on the 
singer. The stranger took up his position 
a little behind her and paid as much 
attention to her countenance as she did to 
Farmer Smale’s, whereby he lost the full 
effect of the song. ‘The good farmer 
fastened his gaze upon the hams that were 
hanging to the rafters, and, with his most 
funereal expression, helped on by an occa- 
sional shake of the head, he sang the 
following dirge-like ditty— 


ay , with great expression. 
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li-kin vor a yong thing tiitaake’erfrom’er mam-my. 


‘Can ’er baake and can ’er brew, 
Billy, beuoy Billy ? 
Can ’er make a Hirish stew, 
Billy, beuoy Billy ? 
’Er can baake, ’er can brew, 
*Er can make a Hirish stew, 
’er be a yong thing tii taake ’er from ’er 
mammy, 


But 


‘“*How awld be ’er then, 
Billy, beuoy Billy ? 
How awld be ’er then, 
Billy, beuoy Billy ? 
Twaice zix, twaice zebban, 
Twaice twanty and eleben, 
Yet ’er be a yong thing tii taake ’er from ’er 
mammy.”” 


This song met with some applause. 
Molly swayed backwards and forwards in 
uncontrollable mirth. It was a relief to 
be able to laugh openly at something, after 
the apparition of the handsome stranger in 
Cap’n Pat’s Sunday attire; and the song 
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given with such imperturbable 
really very funny. 

The men were less moved to mirth, 
having had the privilege of listening to the 
song several scores of times before. 

““T bean’t much of a hand at figures, but 
I can’t make out as ’er was too yong vor 
be married, after all,” remarked a “dull- 
looking youth in the window-seat. 

“Aw, thee gert gapshly!” retorted 
Farmer Smale. ‘Why, don’t "ee zee 
they’m a-makin’ fun of the woman ?’ 

“T don’t zee no fun in tellin’ lies, 
muttered the youth sullenly. 

“Tis no manner o’ use to maake a joke 
avoore he,” said Farmer Smale. ‘“‘He’sa 
most turrubal literary chap.” (The farmer 
meant ‘literal,’ but it was quite near 
enough for his hearers, who allowed their 
ears to be pleasantly tickled with his occa- 
sional long words without troubling their 
intellects to absorb them.) 

“‘There’s been more than one giide joke 
made here avoore now,” remarked Zebedee 
Zeale, trying not to look conscious that 
he was leading up to his own masterpiece 
in that line. 

“Iss fy! Zebedee, and if I remember 
rightly, yii said something smart yerself 
wance,” said a neighbour, who had no 
paltry feelings of jealousy and was willing 
to help him on. 

‘“* Aw! yii’ve all heard thiccy joke times 
enough,” answered Zebedee coyly. 

“‘Wull, I reckon us’ll have to stand 
hearing’n a time or two more, and with 
the genelman and the young woman yer 
tis a chance yii mightn’t get again in a 
hurry.” 

““Let me zee! 
wasn’t ’er ?” 

** Git on, measter, 
“Yi shouldn’t 
waitin’.” 

Zebedee beamed. 

““Wull,” he said, ‘‘us was remarkin’ 
that t’was an uncommon giide brew as us 
got tii drink yer.” 

‘’Er can baake and ’er can brew,” 


gravity was 


*Twas about the beer, 


” 


said Farmer Smale. 
never keep the ladies 


sang 
Molly softly. 

** Andthen I up and I sez, sez I: ‘ Iss fy! 
Tis a very giide tap yii’ll find tii The 
Foxhunter’s whichever way yii dii turn 
ine 


Molly was again shaken with laughter, 
and the stranger’s rare smile came and 
stayed. 

Zebedee looked delighted with the effect 
of his wit. Farmer Smale was a little put 
out that the laughter came before he had 
expounded the joke, as it generally followed 
his share of the entertainment. However, 
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they should not go without the explan- 
ation, though their mirth was untimely. 
“"ree joke upon our landlady’s name, 
Zir, and Zebedee dii mane that ’er’s as 
giide as ’’er tap, and her tap’s as giide as 
er. Turn ‘tap’ backsivore and he makes 
‘Pat.’ Aw! ’tisa joke us ’ave laughed at 





FARMER SMALE SANG A DIRGE-LIKE DITTY. 


many a time, and Zebedee, he made a 
mark by ’un that he wWoue 10se m a 
hurry.” 


“Tis a-trii joke, too,” said Bill Mock. 
“Tf I dii feel a bit out o’ soarts I can 
make use of a drop of Mrs. Pat’s home- 
brewed better’n I can make use of any- 
thing. It sort o’ lies plim on the stomach, 
it di.” 
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At this moment Mrs. Pat bustled in, 
and said to the stranger, “‘If you please, 
Sir, 1’ve got supper ready vor’ee in the 
best parlour, and I’ve put in a bit of fire, 
as I reckon you’ll like to sit there after 
and smoke a pipe.” 

** Thank you, Mrs. Pat. I shall be glad 
of some supper, but I shall come back 
to this comfortable corner for my pipe, if 
I may. I can’t hear Farmer Smale’s songs 
in the best parlour.” 

“No, nor yii can't go staring at pretty 
maidens in the best parlour,” said Sarah to 
herself. 

‘“* Hadn’t ’ee better taake yer knitting 
out by the kitchen fire while I’m liikin’ 
after the gentleman ?” whispered Mrs. Pat 
to Molly. 

“Oh, I’m all right,” the girl said. “ 1’ll 
just rin back and forth with the logs of 
wood they’ll be wanting here presently.” 

**T don’t like leavin’ ’ee, but I sha’n’t be 
long,” and the old lady departed. 

Molly was raking the wood ashes 
together before putting on fresh fuel when 
she heard a newcomer enter. She looked 
up and saw a man standing in the doorway 
witha dazed expression on his face, and, 
indeed, the blaze from the logs must have 
been dazzling after the gloom outside. 
Presently he spoke in a hoarse whisper— 

‘*Missus is gawne !” 

““When ?” asked a voice from a dark 
corner. 

“Now.” 

“* How awld was ’er?” 

** Zixty-vower.” 

‘Poor dear heart! Come vore, man, 
and ’ave a drop o’ giide beer vor wash 
down the grief.” 

The bereaved husband accepted the 
invitation. He drank the beer which Molly 
brought for him in solemn silence. For 
five minutes not a word was spoken. Then 
a sense of the sympathy of his companions 
stole upon the man. 

“’Er was the cleverest ‘hand at nattlings 
and bliddy puddens I ever comed across.” 

‘“*And turrabul kind ’er was, too, in 
sending a neighbour a bit of pork when 
’er killed a peg,” remarked another voice 
from a dark corner. It was only those 
whose countenances were not seen who had 
enough courage to express their sympathy. 

Another long pause. 

“Wull! I’ll be getting home-along 
now,” and he went. And let no one think 
he went back to his desolate home without 
the comfort he had sought in his dim way 
among his fellow-labourers. Few words 
were spoken, and those not of a kind to 
recommend themselves as the highest type 
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of condolence, yet in what way superior 
are the most eloquent and refined phrases 
at such atime? If the spirit of sympathy 
is abroad, pig-killing may be as comforting 
a subject as angels, and certainly it was 
more intelligible in the present case. 

After the departure of the newly made 
widower, the guests were much subdued. 
Mrs. Pat came in and bewailed the loss of 
a kind neighbour. The stranger soon 
followed, and took his place in the corner 
of the settle. Then the talk wandered 
round to the cause of the woman’s death. 

“’Er puzzled Doctor, I’m thinking,” 
said the landlady. ‘‘ He couldn’t find out 
no reason why ’er should fall right away 
like. The poor dear soul got more and 
more weist-lookin’ till at last ’er was a 
proper rames. ‘Then he said ’twas the 
consumption, but Joanna Pick hadn’t got 
no more consumption about ’er than I 
have.” 

‘“What dii ’ee think the disayse was, 
then, Missus ?” inquired one of the men. 

““*Tisn’t always disayses that folks die 
of,” answered Sarah. 

“Vii don’t think ’er was awverliiked, dii 
’ee ?” asked Zebedee in an awed whisper. 

‘Tisn’t vor me to say as ’er was or ’er 
wasn’t,” was the unsatisfactory answer ; 
*‘ but I dii zim as’twas very strange the Picks 
should have had such a run of bad luck. Dii 
’ee mind last year how they lost a fine 
bullock? What should he* ’a’ died for if 
somebody hadn’t been begridging the Picks 
and wishing ’em evil? And then they got 
swine-fever and had to kill all their pegs, 
and the awverseer come down upon ’em 
with a proper old fuss about whitewashing 
and such like tii get the rids of infection. 
White witches would ’a’ bin more tii the 
purpose than white - washing, I’m 
thinkin’.” 

“IT did hear tell as how George Pick 
went tii Exeter vor consult the White 
Witch,” remarked one. 

‘‘T heard so, too,” said Sarah, “but I 
never inquired intii it, vor I won’t have no 
dalins’ with such things. And if us get 
tellin’ up old witch stories I shan’t get a 
wink of sleep this blessed night. Lik’ee 
yer, Tom Gribble, as us be on the subject 
of poor folk that ’ave lost their wives, yi 
tell how you lost yours and found ‘er 
again.” 

Tom, being thus suddenly called upon, 
looked rather alarmed, but he did not 
dream of questioning his landlady’s com- 
mand. He took his pipe reluctantly out 
of his mouth, and began at once. 


*In Devonshire everything is e, except a tom-cat. 
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come to then! 


AN EVENING 


“Yi all know, neighbours (though 
seein’ the young maiden and the genelman 
be furrin’, perhaps they don’t), that after 1 
was married I was took a bit queer-like 
in my head. Whether ’twas from having a 
woman always jiggiting about the place, 
and hearing so much chitter-chatter when 
I’d been used to bide quiet, I can’t tell 
*ee. Anyways, I began vor to have buzzin’ 
noises in my ears, and tii see things what 
they tell me never took place (though I’ve 
got my own notions about that), and the 
queerest maggot of all I got into my head 
was that my wive wanted to murder me. Then 
I thinks tii myself thatthere’s two can playat 
that game, so I was continually turnin’ 
awver in my mind how I could kill her 
first. ’T'wasn’t all the time I felt like that, 
but I never knawed when the fit would 
sayse holdonme. Wull! Albertina—that’s 
my wive— er got most out of patience at 
last. I’d say tii’er between times when I 
was all right: ‘ My dear wive, I be proper 
fond of ’ee; don’t ’ee go vor tii take no 
notice of what I say when I beant myself.’ 
And Albertina, ’er rapped out: ‘ Take no 
notice, indeed! A pretty pass I should 
As like as not I should 
find myself lyin’ on the hearth with my 
brains all a-blawed out. 1’ll tell *ee what 
’tis, Tom Gribble, the next time yii begin 
vor tii take old items into your head off I 
go. Ican earn my own livin’ and I won't 
be beholden tii a man what thinks I want 
to murder ’un.’ 

** Wull, the fit come on again, and sure 
enough ’er went. The place did zim lone- 
some and quiet- like without Albertina. 
My old aunt that lives out Torcombe way 

came and did vor me, but I couldn’t abear 
tii see ’er slewchin’ round where my missus 
used tii go dapping about so peart’s a bird. 
‘Times I wrote and axed ’er to come back, 
vor I felt certain I was properly cured. 
I didn’t feel no call to murder my aunt, 
and I’m sure that might have been 
excusable, vor ’er was a most cantankerous 
old twoad. But Albertina never took no 
notice of my letters, though I was reckoned 
to write avery good hand. Then I got 
desperate and thought I’d go and have a 
word with ’er. So I harnessed th’ awld 
mare in the spring-cart and off I went tii 
Yard where ’er had hired ’erself as servant. 
*Twas getting on vor the dimmits, and I 
hitched upthe mare and went vore tiithe back 
entrance. As I passed the kitchen winder 
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I seed Albertina sitting there all alone, 
because ’er master and missus was well-to- 
do, and sat in the parlour evenings ; and I 
zim tii go all of a treemor like. Then I 
unasped the door and | said, * Wull, my 
dear, how be ’ee ?’ and my wife ’er liiked 
up startled like and rapped out, ‘ None the 
better vor seein’ yi.’ That wasn’t what yii 
might call encouraging, but I knawed the 
ways of ’er, and I seed that ’er breath 
come short, and ’er dropped the stitches 
of ’er knitting. So I went vore and sat 
down alongside of ’er and says, ‘ My dear 
wive, ’tis cruel weist without ’ee. Won't 
ee forgive me and come back again ?’ 

*** No, Tom Gribble, I won't,’ ’er says. 
‘I knaws when 1’m well off.’ 

“** Vii knaws more than I dii, then,’ I 
said. ‘I don’t call it being well off tii 
serve other folks and live in a strange 
‘ouze, and be called Jaane, when yii might 
‘ave a nice little home of yer own, anda 
sarvant-maid to help ’ee, and be called 
Albertina. And I’m sure I becured. I 
never want tii murder Mother Prance, and 
*ers a deal more trying than ever yii was.’ 

““Wull! Italked to that woman vor the 
best part of a hour, and ‘er wouldn’t listen 
tii rayson. Then I got up vor go, and I 
says, ‘Goodbye, then, my dear wive, and 
God bless ’ee. I don’t suppose yii’ll have 
to bide in sarvice long. I’ve got a tidy 
bit of money laid by,.and I’ve put ’ee 
down for it all, and I don’t zim I shall last 
out the year. I went tii doctor last week, 
and he telled me one lung’s ago and 
tother’s a-tiched, so I sha’n’t keep ’ee out 
of yer nice little home much longer.’ Then 
I walked away, and as I passed the winder 
I seed ’er was cryin’ fit tii break ’er heart. 
So I called out, ‘What’s the matter, my 
dear ?’ and ’er says, ‘ Aw! nothin’, only I 
reckon I must come and liike after ’ee.’ 
And ’er came; and that were a matter of 
twenty year agone.” 

‘How about yer lungs that was a- 
tiched ?” suggested Zebedee. 

‘‘IT shouldn’t wonder if ’twasn’t the 
onaisiness of my mind that was a-preyin’ 
on ’em,” said Tom. “They didn’t give 
me much trouble after Albertina came 
back. My dear Sose! why, ’tis close upon 
ten o’clock. Us must clear out of this or 
Mrs. Pat ’ll be vor turnin’ us out.” 

So, with much knocking out of pipes, 
scraping of chairs, and stamping of heavy 
footsteps, they departed. 
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LITTLE WORLDS. 


By GEORGE GISSING. 


I1—THE JUSTICE AND THE VAGABOND. 


R. RUTLAND did not feel well 
M this morning. As he dressed a 
sense of faintness troubled him, the result, 
perhaps, of very hot weather in these days 
of spring. After breakfast he reclined 
languidly in the study, trying to read. 
There was no absolute necessity for his 
going forth; but at eleven he drove into 
the town to sit with his brother magis- 
trates, preferring the tedium of the court 
to lonely idleness at home. 

His age was about five-and-forty, and 
to a casual eye he seemed in good health ; 
but certain lines upon his countenance 
denoted a habit of melancholy musing, 
and his voice suggested the same. The 
townspeople, regarding his wealth and 
social influence, his apparent domestic 
peace and life of leisure, judged him an 
enviable man. Mr. Rutland saw himself 
in a very different light, and to-day he 
suffered especially from the despondence 
which had weighed upon him for many 
years. 

Born to easy circumstances, he had 
married at three-and-twenty; six children 
had been born to him, all daughters, but 
only three of them survived, the youngest 
a girl of fifteen. His wife was a woman 
of narrow mind and strong will: she ruled 
him in every detail of his life—unobtru- 
sively, suavely, without suspecting for a 
moment that the yoke galled him, or 
anticipating the possibility of conflict 
between his purpose and hers. Mrs. 
Rutland belonged to a county family, 
and valued above all things her local 
prestige: when she went to London it 
was only to associate with those of her 
country friends whom fashion had directed 
townwards ; if she took a holiday abroad 
it was merely for the sake of its retro- 
spective advantages on her return home. 
She regarded everything from a rigidly 
provincial point of view. Her daughters 
were admirably brought up—that is to say, 
with a conscientiousness which never lost 
sight of their destiny as county ladies. 
The father had as little voice in their 





education as in the daily management of 
his household. Of him Mrs. Rutland 
expected only that he should exert him- 
self to support the dignity of his name in 
county circles. To please her, he had 
twice contested a Parliamentary election, 
but on both occasions was defeated. 
Twice he had been mayor of the town in 
which he owned much property, and near 
to which he lived. Mrs. Rutland viewed 
this as rather a condescension, but it kept 
the good man occupied. For the same 
reason she liked him to discharge his 
functions as justice of the peace. At her 
bidding he took part in various local 
activities : opened flower-shows, presided 
at important lectures, encouraged move- 
ments for the (moderate) benefit of work- 
ing folk, and so on—all which duties 
Mr. Rutland thoroughly disliked. But 
still more did he dislike the shadow of 
domestic discord, and he knew very well 
that his independence could only be 
asserted at the cost of his tranquillity. 

All his acquaintances spoke well of 
him. One or two old friends regretted 
the lack of energy which frustrated his 
natural abilities, and wondered that a 
man so well read, so interesting in private 
talk, should be content to lead such a 


humdrum existence. But as to the 
amiability and generosity of his character 
opinions never differed. As a magistrate, 


he enjoyed a reputation for leniency, and 
the town scamps whom he could not but 
commit to jail counted on Mr. Rutland’s 
compassion when they came out again. 
This morning, when he entered the 
court, a case of assault was being heard. 
Evidently a paltry matter. The prisoner, 
a stranger in the town, had obtained work 
at house-painting, and while thus occupied, 
an hour or two ago, had got into a quarrel 
with a loafing fellow, who accused him of 
some trade irregularity. Losing patience 
under insult, he knocked the man down, 
and was forthwith given into the charge 
of a constable who stood by. Mr. Rut 
land observed the prisoner, and at once 
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felt a peculiar interest in him: face and 
bearing spoke strongly on the man’s 
behalf; he looked superior to his position, 
and, though uncomfortable in the present 
circumstances, was neither shamefaced 
nor impudent. Aged forty or more, he 
had a clear brown skin, a bright intel- 
ligent eye, and a strong upright figure. 

““What’s his name?” inquired Mr. 
Rutland, in an undertone, of his neighbour 
on the bench. 

“* Henry Goodeve.” 

** Goodeve—Goodeve 

Mr. Rutland reflected with a puzzled 
countenance, and again scrutinised the 
prisoner. At that moment Goodeve’s 
voice was heard in answer to.a question. 
Mr. Rutland listened intently, and his 
features betrayed some strange” thought. 

A trivial fine was imposed, whereupon 
the prisoner declared that he had neither 
money nor money’s worth—unless it were 
the clothing he stood in. He had arrived 
in the town only yesterday, all but penni- 
less, and this morning had found work. 
The statement was made with a half- 
amused air. Moreover, the man’s speech 
made proof that he was no ordinary 
artisan; his tongue, though not particu- 
larly refined, smacked of gentle breeding. 

“T shall pay for him,” said Mr. Rutland 
privately. ‘‘And I must have a word with 
him out of court.” 

The prisoner’s case was allowed to stand 
over for half an hour. Led, at Mr. Rut- 
land’s direction, into a private room, 
Goodeve saw to his surprise that one 
of the magistrates wished to speak with 
him. 

** May I ask,” began the kindly looking 
gentleman, ‘‘ whether you were at school 
at Brockhurst ?” 

“*T was,” answered Goodeve with a 
smile, gazing steadily into the questioner’s 
face. ‘I left in ’62.’ 

“The year before I did. Have you no 
recollection of me?” 

“I’m afraid I haven’t. And yet 

“* My name is Rutland—Dick Rutland.” 

The other slapped his thigh, and broke 
into words of delighted recognition 
Thirty years ago these men were chums 
inseparable at a boarding-school of good 
repute. They came from different counties, 
and did not know each other’s kinsfolk ; 
Harry Goodeve was the son of a struggling 
shopkeeper, and had little to hope save 
from his own efforts; while Dick Rutland 
saw the path of life smooth and pleasant 
before him. At fifteen Goodeve was put 
into an office, where he idled and played 
pranks; at sixteen he went to sea, and 
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from that day to this he had been a cheery 
vagabond on the face of the earth. 

‘You must come to my house,” said Mr. 
Rutland after a few minutes’ talk. ‘It 
happens that I am quite alone for a few 
days ; my wife and daughter are in London. 
Half-an-hour’s walk from here; anyone 
will show you the way. I shall be home 
at half-past one.’ 

** What about my fine ? 

“Pooh! We’ll soon settle that.” 

When his Worship reached home he 
found the vagabond stretched at full length 
on a shady part of the lawn; a gardener, 
in doubt as to his assertions, had kept an 
eye upon the man. 

“Is there a pond or stream anywhere 
about here,” Goodeve asked, “‘ where a 
fellow could have a plunge ?” 

“Well, no. But if you don’t despise an 
ordinary bath rn 

“* Not at all, when I can do no better.” 

They sat down together to luncheon; a 
strange contrast as to their clothing, but 
in other respects no unsuitable companions. 
Goodeve betrayed not the least embarrass- 
ment amid these luxurious surroundings ; 
he ate and drank with hearty appetite, and 
talked merrily of old days. His host, 
seeming to throw off a burden of care, 
astonished the domestic in attendance no 
less by his boyish gaiety than by his 
intimacy with so strange a guest. As yet, 
nothing was said of intervening years ; 
they lived again in their schooltime, dis- 
cussed the masters, roared over ancient 
jokes, revived the great days of cricket and 
football. Goodeve began to ask what had 
become of this, that, and the other fellow; 
they were now alone, and could speak 
more freely. 

“‘Gubbins disappeared,” said Mr. 
Rutland. ‘‘ His father was mixed up in a 
disagreeable affair, and I’m afraid the 
poor chap Fs 

“‘Ah!” cried the other. ‘I met him in 
New Zealand ten ortwelve yearsago. He 
was at the bar—serving liquor.” 

*“* Heavens!” 

““And Potts—Toady Potts, not Sammy. 
I came across him in Sumatra. He was 
clerking for a Dutch pepper-grower; had 
intermittent fever, and must be dead long 
ago.” 

‘“*How have you travelled so much ?” 
asked Mr. Rutland. ‘Asa sailor?” 

“Generally working my passage, but 
not always. On land I’ve been a bit of 
everything. I’m a good carpenter—you 
remember I had the knack at school—and 
I reckon myself no bad hand at plumbing. 
I’ve done a little tailoring now and then. 
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‘© IS THERE A POND OR STREAM ANYWHERE ABOUT HERE,”’ GOODEVE ASKED, 
‘“ WHERE A FELLOW COULD HAVE A PLUNGE?” 
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I’ve gained glory as a scene-painter, and 
made shift to live by taking photographs. 
It’s only in England that I’ve some times 
found it hard to get a meal. Oh, yes! I 
often come back to the old country, though 
I have no relatives left. I get home-sic k, 
and make plans for settling down, but I 
suppose I never shall. I landed at South- 
ampton five weeks ago from Bahia—an 
old friend of mine is in the tobacco 
business there, and I went just to see him, 
from Jamaica. Well, I landed with a 
dollar or two, found the weather pleasant, 
and just tramped with nothing particular 
in prospect. At home here I generally 
fall back on house-painting, though it 
isn’t always easy to get work. I don’t 
take kindly to the rougher sorts of work. 
Last time, five years ago, I had to do a 
bit of navvying, down in Kent. It didn’t 
suit me, and I soon shipped again.” 

** What a life!”” murmured the listener, 
staring before him. 

“On, not so bad 
, “You misunderstand me. I mean what 
a glorious life! I envy you, Goodeve ; 
with heart and soul I envy you! ie 

“You do? Well, I can’t quite under- 
stand that either. A man who has a house 
like this; free to come and go as the 
humour takes him——” 

“Free!” cried the host. ‘‘ Don’t judge 
by appearances. You ought to know the 
world better. There’s no man living who 
is more a slave than I am.” 

His voice quivered into silence, and he 
seemed to reprove himself for indiscretion. 

“‘ Come out into the garden, old fellow. 
Light another cigar, and put some in your 
pocket. 

This afternoon there was a garden-party 
at a house in the neighbourhood, and Mr. 
Rutland had promised to attend it. By 
failing to do so he would excite surprise, 
and cause no little disappointment to the 
people who counted his presence an 
honour. But time stole on; he felt ever 
more reluctant to leave his entertaining 
companion for the wearisome society of 
his neighbours ; at length he said to him- 
self deliberately that go he would not. 
Let Mrs. Rutland express her astonishment 
when she heard of the neglect. ‘“ But, 
my dear Richard, surely it was rather e 
He shut his ears against the voice, 
listened only to Goodeve. 

—The next day we sighted the Horn. 
I forgot all my hardships. Do you 
remember how we used to talk of it at 
school—going round the Horn ? I thought 
of you then ; I did indeed.” 
At seven when 
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setting and the air had grown cool, Mr. 
Rutland rose and stretched himself. 

“There ’s the first dinner-bell. 
have gone like minutes.” 

“All the same, I’m pretty hungry,” 
laughed Goodeve. 

‘**Why, so am I; the first time I’ve had 
an appetite for years. It’s the sea air. 
What a life! What a life! Of course, 
you ’ll stay here over night. Your coming 
was a godsend. I feel young again. I 
begin to see things 4 

He broke off and walked with his head 
down, musing. 

After dinner—a meal of scandalous in- 
formality—they went into the library, and 
Goodeve began to run his eye along the 


Hours 





shelves. 

‘“Why, you seem to have nothing here 
but books ‘of travel. I can’t make you out, 
Rutland. If you’ve always thought as 


much of travelling as you did at school, 
why the deuce have you led such a stay- 
at-home life? Wife and family! But 
you’ve always been a rich man. What 
was to prevent you going trips about the 
world as other men do ? 

What, indeed? In the days of love- 
making Rutland delighted himself with 
the thought that he and his beloved would 
journey far and wide, beholding all the 
glories and the wonders of earth. Their 
honeymoon was to include a visit to 
Egypt, but Mrs. Rutland soon discovered 
that she had little taste for foreign 
countries, and on the hither side of the 
Alps they turned homeward. The births 
of his children, which came in rapid suc- 
cession, loaded year by year the fetters of 
domestic bondage; until the poor rich 
man stifled in silence his last hope. At the 
suggestion of distant travel Mrs. Rutland 
would have smiled indulgently — that 
terrible smile which her husband knew so 
well, a smile as of implacable fate. 
‘‘Richard is so fanciful,’ he once over- 
heard her say to a lady, and the word had 
a dread weight of meaning. 

They opened a great atlas, and Mr. 
Rutland followed his friend’s voyaging 
from land to land. ‘Their heads together, 
and talking with the completest familiarity, 
they were as boys again. Thus had they 
sat many a time on the school benches, 
the map before them, and _ schemed 
expeditions of discovery. In those days 
Dick Rutland was the more sanguine, the 
more energetic, conscious of possessing 
wherewithal to travel: Harry Goodeve 
merely dreamed and desired. Now, with 
thirty years of subsequent life behind 
them, Mr. Rutland, the prosperous man, 
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the local magnate, felt his heart burn 
within him as he heard Goodeve tell of 
joys and perils which put a circle round 
the globe. 

‘*Ah, you have lived!” he exclaimed 
at length, starting up and moving ex- 
citedly about the room. “It is you who 
have been the rich man; I, a miserable 
pauper! The Arabs have a_ proverb, 
‘Travel is conquest.’ You have con- 
quered the world, whilst I have been 
crouched in my petty corner, playing at 
life. I go down yonder, and sit in a big 
chair, and look as wise as an owl, and 
send poor devils to prison: this is the 
utmost I have attained to. You have been 
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Mr. Rutland stared at him with fas- 
cinated eyes. 

‘“*Yes-eyes,” he said slowly and under 
his breath. ‘“‘1 might see something of 
the world yet.” 

He moved again to the atlas, and turned 
to the map of South America. 

“That’s one of the things I most wish 
to see—the river Amazon.” 

‘* Little more than a fortnight’s voyage,” 
replied Goodeve mirthfully. 

“A fortnight! Yes. A fortnight.” 

Mr. Rutland spoke as one in a dream. 
His finger trembled as it marked the 
course of the great river. 

‘* Go to Bahia,” said Goodeve, ‘‘ and see 





THEY OPENED A GREAT ATLAS, AND MR. RUTLAND FOLLOWED HIS FRIEND’S VOYAGING 
FROM LAND TO LAND. 


living among men, working, suffering, 
enjoying like a man, and every day learn- 
ing something new. Good God! it 
maddens me to look back on these thirty 
years, and contrast my vegetable existence 
with such a life as yours. Can you imagine 
the sort of peopie I have to do with ? 
Men and women who wear a certain kind 
of costume in the morning, and a different 
kind at night, and who know nothing 
more important than the change from one 
to the other, We attend meetings about 
local option, and you, you are fighting a 
hurricane in mid ocean, or landing in 
some new port, with a new world before 
you.” 

‘‘Hang it, man!” shouted the other 
with a great laugh. “It’s not too late. 


You’re no older than I am.” 





my friend the tobacco-merchant. A fine 
fellow. He can tell you more in an hour 
than I could in a week. I wish I could 
go with you.” 

Again Mr. Rutland stood and stared at 
his guest. 

““Why not? You mean the expense of 
going as a passenger? What’s that to 
me? Say you will go, and F 

He paused, his hand in the air, and 
seemed to be fronting a vast enterprise. 
However ludicrous the obstacles in 
another’s. sight, to Mr. Rutland they 
meant nothing less than the crushing 
habits of a lifetime. 

*“1’ll go fast enough,” said Goodeve, 
seeming to sniff the Atlantic. 

*“We might do more than just go to 
Brazil and back,” pursued his host, whose 
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face had grown very red. “If I once left 
England, I shouldn’t be content to see 
only one country. I should like to travel 
for a year or more—perhaps for two or 
three years.” 

His voice quivered and his eyes flashed. 
Goodeve watched him with a smile of 
sympathy. 

** Will you travel with me, Harry, as far 
and as long as I like?” 
“Of course I will! 

ready to start ?” 

Mr. Rutland fell into a reverie. He 
was silent for more than five minutes, then 
drew a deep breath, and said gravely— 

“ To-day is W ednesday. I will be ready 
to leave home on Saturday morning.” 

**We must look up the steam-boats.” 

“Yes; but whether there is a ship or 
not, I shall leave home on Saturday 
morning, and join you where you like. 
Stay with me one more day. I shall be 
busy, but I want to have you near. On 
Friday you shall go, and on Saturday we 
meet again at Liverpool, ors Southampton, 
or wherever you appoint.” 

They sat talking till late in the night, 
and, among other things, it was arranged 
that Goodeve should next day change his 
rude clothing for a garb more suitable to 
Mr. Rutland’s guest. He was jn no way 
troubled by a sense of obligation. Thirty 
years of adventurous life had taught him to 
regard things with simplicity and direct- 
ness: if a wealthy man chose to relieve his 
friend of all worldly cares, why should the 
friend make any difficulty ? Goodeve was 
a bluff, plain-spoken, honest fellow, quite 
incapable of scheming for his own advan- 
tage. The fine points of his character 
appealed to Mr. Rutland as strongly as in 
the days gone by. Rough living, labour, 
and the companionship of his inferiors had 
not debased him ; what he lacked in refine- 
ment of manner was abundantly compen- 
sated by his sincerity, good-nature, and 
freshness of mind. Mr. Rutland’s circum- 
stances appeared to him in a humorous 
light ; he suspected that the poor fellow 
lived under female tyranny, and to Goodeve 
such a state of things was inexplicable. 
He enjoyed the thought of releasing his 
old comrade from such a sorry fix, and the 
joke was all the better if, as he suspected, 
Rutland meant to escape from bondage 
during his wife’s absence. 

That, indeed, was his Worship’s project. 
Knowing the uselessness of an attempt to 
sleep, Mr. Rutland sat up all night, busy 
with multifarious concerns: arranging 


When can you be 


papers, writing letters, reviewing his per- 
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sonal, domestic, and public affairs. 
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suddenness with which he had taken his 
resolve, the firmness with which he held 
to it, seemed to him a manifestation of 
destiny; for, like all contemplative and 
irresolute men, he had a vein of philo- 
sophic superstition. He knew that his 
purpose must be put into effect at once; 
Goodeve’s arrival in the absence of Mrs. 
Rutland was a coincidence which, the 
more he thought of it, made him the more 
eager to depart. His wife and daughters 
were to return on Saturday evening. He 
would leave a mere note, saying that he 
had just left home with a friend, and 
might be away for a day or two. Later, 
but before she had had time to grow 
uneasy, Mrs. Rutland should receive the 
full explanation. 

There was no serious obstacle whatever 
in the way of his proposed flight. He 
could easily commit to his solicitors the 
care of all such matters as Mrs. Rutland 
would be unable to deal with. His depar- 
ture need not make the smallest change in 
the life of his family. The mother and 
daughters would pursue their course as 
methodically, as respectably,as ever. In 
pecuniary affairs, Mrs. Rutland had always 
held an independent position; she was 
better fitted to manage everything of the 
kind than her husband. It would cost him 
no severe pang to be long away from his. 
children, for they belonged to their mother 
rather than to him; the one who had loved 
him best was dead. Yes; by Saturday 
morning he might so have ordered every- 
thing in his control as to feel entirely free. 
A boyish rapture in the thought of what 
was before him made him regardless of 
the wonder, the censure, the gossip he was 
leaving behind. 

About the hour of sunrise he was over- 
come with exhaustion—not a feeling of 
wholesome weariness, not a desire for 
sleep; but an oppressive faintness like 
that which troubled him yesterday morn- 
ing. He explained it naturally enough as 
the result of unwonted excitement. A “drop 
of brandy seemed to do him good, and 
he lay down, but no sleep came to him. 

Through the day he pursued his business, 
though languidly; the weather was again 
very warm, and it seemed to overpower 
him. 

“T shall soon pick up on the sea,” he 
remarked to Goodeve at ee ‘after 
confessing that he hadn’t been “ quite the 
thing” lately. ‘It’s just what I need. 
I have lived sluggishly — foregone _all 
custom of exercise, as Hamlet says. If | 
went on like this, 1 should smoulder out at 
fifty or so.” 
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*‘As likely as not,” assented the other 
genially. 

Again they passed a long evening 
together, with the big atlas open; and 
again Mr. Rutland worked himself into a 
fever of anticipation. When he went to 
bed his eyes looked very large and 
prominent, and his cheeks were burning. 
For an hour or two he tossed in misery of 
sleeplessness, then fell into fearful dreams 
of storm and wreck, which harassed him 
until day. 

On the Friday morning Goodeve de- 
parted. He had learnt that a steamer 
would leave Southampton on Monday for 
Rio de Janeiro, which place they agreed 
to make the starting-point of their travels. 
The new clothing irked him a little, but, 
on the whole, he was rather pleased with 
his appearance; he went off in high 
spirits, well provided with money to make 
necessary purchases at Southampton. 
He had already telegraphed for berths to 
the shipping agents, and had received a 
satisfactory reply. 

It rained a little to-day, and Mr. Rut- 
land enjoyed the coolness. He thought 


with some apprehension of the climate for 
which he was setting forth, but reassured 
himself with the certainty that a fortnight 
on shipboard would quite re-establish him 


in health and vigour. There was nothing 
really the matter with him ; of course not. 
His mind had affected his body, that was 
all. Then, if Brazil proved uncomfortable, 
he and his friend would simply travel 
north orsouth. The world lay open before 
him, like the atlas over which he had so 
often pored. He set no limit to the extent 
of his wanderings, and had quite resolved 
that nothing save ill news from home 
should bring him back before the end of a 
year or two. 
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When he dd return he would no longer 
be the same man. His wife would know 
by then that her reign was over. 

He had now transacted all his business, 
and the hours dragged. There was a 
letter from Mrs. Rutland, speaking of her- 
return to-morrow, and requiring his 
attention to a score of vexatious trivial- 
ities ; he laughed, and threw it aside. In 
the afternoon, feeling incapable of the 
least exertion, he lay on the couch in his. 
study; his heart was beating rapidly, and 
he tried to calm the mental agitation 
which disturbed it, but every hour seemed 
to intensify his excitement. Me dreaded 
the long evening and night, and wished 
himse!f already at Southampton. 

At dinner he ate only a little soup. 
There was no disguising from himself that 
he felt seriously unwell, and the dread of 
being unable to start in the morning kept 
him miserably agitated. From table he 
went again into the study, and sat down in 
an armchair with a newspaper. As his 
body lay back he drew a deep sigh. 


Shortly after ten o’clock the butler 
wished to speak with Mr. Rutland; he 
knocked at the study door, and entered. 
But on drawing near he saw that his 
master had fallen asleep. 

An hour later he again entered the 
room. Mr. Rutland had not moved, and 
the servant, regarding him more closely, 
became aware of something strange in his 
appearance. He bent to listen. © Mr. 
Rutland was not breathing. 

And next day, at: Southampton, Henry 
Goodeve sought vainly among the pas- 
sengers who arrived by a certain train. 
“Hanged if I wasn’t afraid of it!” he 
muttered in vexation. ‘His wife has 
come back and caught him.” 














BYWAYS 


By HENRY 
OR one person who systematically 
explores the ‘‘ byways”’ at the Zoo, 
and examines the animals dwelling therein, 
scores stroll throughout its “ highways 4 
some with little thought of the magnificent 
collection, their chief desire being ‘to 
see and to be seen.” 

Exploration, however, will yield good 
results in the Gardens as well as in larger 
and more distant regions. It will not 
make the explorer acquainted with any 
creatures new to science, such as travellers 
farther afield have discovered and described 
for the benefit of those who ‘dwell at 
home at ease”; but it will certainly 
enlarge the circle of his acquaintance 
among the lower animals, possibly not 
without profit to himself. 

Not far from the superintendent’s office 
is a byway that leads to the moose-yard. 
Many miss it altogether; and a large 
number of those who see ‘the enamelled 
plate glance down the steps and pass on, 
deeming the descent not worth the trouble. 
And few who go down to the railings 
know the interest that centres in “ King 
of Trumps” or the story of his capture by 
Guy Nickalls and his transport to England 
in a crate. His keepers have renamed 
him Jemmy, and their knowledge of him 
dates only from the time when they took 
possession of him on behalf of the Society 
on board the steamer at Hull. 

Yet Jemmy deserves considerably more 
than a passing glance; more even than 
the few minutes that would be spent 
in enticing him up to the railings and 
feeding him with biscuit. He belongs to 
a race that once spread wide over Europe ; 
his ancestors are mentioned by Cesar as 
inhabiting the Black Forest; and the 
bones of ancestors still more remote have 
been found, in our own country, as far 
south as the valley of the Lea. 

In the Old World his fellows are now 
confined to the northern parts of Europe 
and Asia. In America they are being 
driven farther and farther back, by advan- 
cing civilisation, to the very verge of the 
northernmost forests, beyond which they 
cannot wander, for the absence of trees 
puts a limit to the distribution of these 
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animals, whose chief food consists of 
leaves and twigs. 

It may be that this diet is not altogether 
a matter of choice with the moose, whose 
long fore-legs and short neck prevent him 
from grazing with comfort. 


Jemmy shares his yard with twe 
reindeer of the domesticated race so 
important to the Laplander. These 


smaller and older animals persecute the 
larger and younger one, often driving him 
away from the food put down for him. 

‘Wait till Jemmy’s got his horns, 
and he'll let ’em know,” was the remark 
of one of the keepers, when, a month or 
two after his arrival, the reindeer pushed 
the moose roughly on one side, and 
snapped up the biscuit intended for him. 
Jemmy’s horns, or rather antlers, have 
grown now, for he is in his second year; 
but the reindeer seem to care little for 
that. Before long he will have a yard to 
himself, and this is probably as much in 
the interest of the reindeer as in his, for as 
he grows older he will learn to use his great 
strength, and then his persecutors would 
stand a poor chance. 

The home of the wild reindeer is still 
farther north than that of the moose, 
in a region of perpetual snow and ice. 
And as these domesticated specimens 
roam about their yard, one may see 
how well they are adapted for travelling 
in snow-clad regions, and the great ad- 
vantage they have in this respect over the 
moose. 

Both are “cloven-footed,” to use a 
common but incorrect expression—for the 
foot of a deer or an ox or a sheep is 
really no more “‘cloven” than is the foot 
or hand of a man. 

The diagram will show clearly the plan 


of a deer’s fore-feet, especially if it be 
| | | { 
| | | 
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remembered that the fore-foot really 
corresponds to the human hand. ‘There 


is no “thumb,” and the hoofs (3, 4) which 
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support the animal may be represented by moose, and the division between the 
the middle and the ring fingers. Those third and fourth digits is also deeper; 
marked 2, 5 are called lateral hoofs, and so that when the animal is travelling over 





may be represented by the index and the snow, the middle hoofs spread out, and 
little finger respectively. the lateral hoofs reach the ground and thus 

Now, these lateral hoofs are much __ give to the smaller animal a much broader 
larger in the reindeer than in the base than the larger and bulkier moose 
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can have. And it is for this reason that 
the reindeer can cover his hundred miles 
a day, with a loaded sledge behind him, 
over ground where the moose would 
flounder at every step. 

Hard by dwells Speke’s antelope, named 
in honour of the African traveller, who 
brought home the skin and horns of a male 
in 1864. It was not, however, till 1890 
that a specimen was obtained for the 
Gardens. She is an extremely gentle 
creature, and will readily come at call to 
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swamp, biting my neck, face, and hands 
most viciously.” 

A buck, with a fine pair of horns, was 
sighted, but at too great a distance to 
offer any chance of a shot. Whilst 
endeavouring to get nearer, Mr. Nicolls 
disturbed another, which proved to be a 
doe. She got up from the swamp, anda 
shot at sixty yards tumbled her over with a 
splash in the water. 

The next morning the carcase was 
brought in by some natives, together with 


THE REINDEER. 


take a piece of biscuit or apple from the 
hands of a visitor. 

junting the nakong, for sothe Bechuanas 
call these antelopes, is not the pleasantest 
sport in the world, if one may judge from 
the account given of it in the Field by 
Mr. J. A. Nicolls, who sent home the 
specimen now in the Gardens— 

‘“‘ There was no footing whatever obtain- 
able, with the exception of a network of 
papyrus roots, just sufficiently tough to 
support a man, the bog moving up and 
down at every footstep. To add to the 
charm of the situation, the mosquitoes, 
prematurely disturbed from afternoon 
siesta, rose in clouds from the rotten 


the young doe, now in the Gardens. 
Moremi, the chief, was exceedingly friend- 
ly, though he expressed his opinion “ that 
there must be some big medicine in the 
nakong’s belly, which white men were very 
anxious to get.” Nevertheless, without 
his assistance Mr. Nicolls would probably 
not have shot one, and the chief gave him 
a milch cow and a couple of milch goats 
to furnish milk for the young antelope on 
its long wagon-journey of over 800 miles 
to Kimberley. 

The long hoofs of this antelope are very 
remarkable, though there is some differ- 
ence of opinion as to the precise way in 
which they are serviceable to these animals 
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in their swampy home. Some believe that 
the hoofs diverge, so as to afford a broad 
base; but Mr. Nicolls says that they are 
used as a “fork or prop to support the 
body when proceeding through floating 
masses of vegetation.” 


BARBARY 


In the antechamber to the apartment 
containing the anthropoid apes dwells the 
three-banded armadillo, a strange little 
creature, that spends most of its - time 
under the straw in the corner of its cage. 
It comes out, however, at feeding-time ; 
and a request to the keeper will always 
result in the animal being taken out for 
inspection. 
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This is the second specimen which has 
been brought alive to England, and nearly 
twenty years have elapsed since the first 
was on view. It is a strange-looking 
creature, a little over a foot long. There 


is a large bony shield on the head, not 


a 


SHEEP. 


much unlike the armour of an ancient 
war-horse. The shoulders and flanks 
are armoured, and between these two 
shields are three bands, connected by the 
skin, which allow the animals to roll up 
into a ball. 

Darwin met with the ball armadillo 
when travelling in South America to 
rejoin the Beagle at La Plata. He says 
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that when rolled up “it is safe from the 
attacks of dogs; for the dog, not being 
able to take the whole in its mouth, tries 
to bite one side and the ball slips away. 
The smooth, hard covering offers a better 
defence than the sharp spines of the 
hedgehog.” 

Dr. .Murie, in noticing the mode of 
defence adopted by this animal and some 
related forms, lays stress upon its value as 
putting a stop to the mischievous pranks 
of monkeys, who are said to drag other 
species out of their holes by the tail. The 
mode of defence, however, was probably 


acquired as a safeguard against dangers 
serious than a monkey’s practical 


more 
joke. 

This power of rolling into a ball is 
nowhere better exemplified than in this 
animal. The tail and snout are brought 
together, and the bony plates with which 
these are armed completely close the gaps 
where the shoulder and flank shields do 
not quite meet. The animal then presents 
the appearance of a blackish-brown ball, 
covered with a beautiful sculptured pattern. 

The third claw is very large, and is used 
for digging up ants’ nests or turning up the 
soil for other insects. In walking the 
fore-feet are never placed flat on the 
ground; the animal walks on the top of 
its toes, and the pace is a lively trot. 
Many of the illustrations in popular books 
are evidently from stuffed specimens badly 
set up. There is a very bad one in the 
“English Cyclopedia.” Not only are the 
fore-feet set as flat on the ground as those 
of a bear, the jaws are armed with a pretty 
full set of teeth—a manifest error, as these 
creatures have no front teeth. 

A stroll through the tunnel, and round 
by the band-stand—unused, alas! for 
more than half the year—will bring us 
to the enclosure where dwell the Barbary 
sheep, the only wild species living in 
Africa. They are found in parties of two 
or three scattered over the southern slopes 
of the Atlas, from the Atlantic to the 
Tunis—a little patch in the north-west 
corner of the Continent. 


The rams are noble-looking beasts, 
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some three feet high, with massive horns, 
a thick neck-mane, and a heavy fringe of 
hair on the fore-limbs. The females are 
somewhat smaller, with shorter mane and 
fringe, but carry nearly as large horns as. 
their lords. One would think that these 
animals would form conspicuous objects in 
the landscape. ‘This, however, is not the 
case, for their colouring is in a high degree 
protective. 

Mr. E. N. Buxton, probably the first 
Englishman who stalked these animals, 
says: “I hunted for twenty-three days, 
being nearly always out from before sun- 
rise till after sunset, and I got shots at 
only four during that time. The reason 
for this is the extraordinary capacity for 
hiding itself shown by the ‘ Aroui’ [the 
Arab name for this animal] ], in which it is 
assisted by its own nearly invisible colour, 
which is pale rufous-yellow, and by the 
extremely broken character of the rocks.” 

But in the Gardens these creatures, far 
from seeking to keep concealed, troop 
down to the railings as soon as a visitor 
appears, as if the sole reason for the said 
visitor’s existence were to bring buns and 
biscuits for them. They will feed quietly 
enough from one’s open hand; but it is 
well not to keep the biscuit-bag near the 
bars, or it will be snatched away, and 
biscuits and bag swallowed in a twinkling. 

The visitor’s only difficulty will be to 
distribute his favours equally, for the lord 
of the flock has a keen sense of what is due 
to him, and will drive away the ewes and 
the young sheep in no gentle fashion. But 
a little ingenuity will manage that these, 
too, shall have their share. 

Is it necessary to end this stroll in the 
byways with the caution that few wild 
animals will bear teasing? It is to be 
hoped not. A legend with a substratum 
of fact is current in the Gardens that a 
man who had been teasing the Barbary 
sheep carried home his forefinger in his 
pocket. The sharp edge of the horn 
caught it against one of the upright bars 
of the enclosure, and sheared it off more 
quickly than the cleverest surgeon could 
have done. 
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By STEPHEN CRANE. 


said the railroad man. 
“You bet I do,” rejoined the Major. 
**Go ahead and tell it,” said the others. 
The Major lifted his glass, and carefully 
scrutinised the bright liquid. 


= ie aiseea that time, Major?” 


Well, Tom’s line, you see, was just 
being put through the interior of the State 
at that time, and one day he asked me to 
go out with him to some little town which 
he was going to open up with an auction 
sale of lots, and beer and sandwiches for 
the people, and all that, you know. Well, 
I went along, and there was a big freight- 
car loaded down with kegs and provisions. 
Everybody was having a great time. Tom 
got ill during the sale, so he went into a 
little shanty to lie down, while I went over 
to the freight-car to get some ice to put on 


his head. I was in the car, scouting around 
after ice, when, all of a sudden, someone 
slammed the door to, and made the inside 


-of the car as dark as pitch. Then some- 
body in the darkness began to swear like a 
pirate, and I heard him swing his revolver 
loose. I began to see the game then. 

It seems that there was a fellow around 
there that a good many people wanted to 
kill, and they said they were going to kill 
him that day at the sale, too. Somebody 
had pointed him out to me during the 
morning, and I had heard him brag, so | 
recognised this voice in the darkness. I 
think he decided they slammed the door 
on him so that when he opened it to come 
out they could get a good fair chance to 
make a sieve of him. The way that man 
swore was positively frightful. He wasn’t 
very good company, either. I stood still 


so long that I felt the bones in my legs’ 


creak like old timbers, and | didn’t breathe 
any harder than a canary-bird. He went 
on swearing at a great rate. I began to 
think of Tom and his pain, wishing that 
he had died rather than I had come for 
that ice. 

At last I found that I had got to move. 
There was no help for it. My legs refused 
to support me in this position any longer. 
My head was growing dizzy, and if I 


didn’t change my attitude I would fall 
down. I hadn’t remained motionless for 
so very long either, but in a darkness 
where a man can’t tell whether he is 
standing on his feet or his ears, the faculty 
of balance isn’t much to be counted on. 
My heart stopped short when I felt 
myself sway, but I shifted one foot 
quickly, and there I was again. But that 
accursed foot had made a squeak. 

The fellow listened for a moment, and 
then he yelled: “‘ Who the hell is in 
here ?” 

I didn’t say a word, but just dropped 
down to the floor as easy as a sack of oats. 

He listened for a time, and then 
bellowed out again: ‘‘Who’s in here?” 
I suppose that he figured that it wa’n’t 
one of his enemies, or they would have 
got him while he was swearing to himself 
over in the corner. 

“Who’s in here, by Gawd! Come 
along now, galoot, an’ speak up er I’ll 
begin t’ bore leetle holes in yeh! Who 
er yer, anyhow? Whistle some, now, by 
Gawd, er I'll fair eat yeh!” 

He was beginning to get mad as a wild 
cat. I could fairly hear that fellow lashing 
himself into a rage, and getting more 
crazy every minute. All the kegs were up 
in his corner, and when I felt around with 
one hand | couldn’t find a thing to get 
behind. Every second I expected to hear 
him begin to work his gun, and if you 
have ever lain in the darkness and won- 
dered at what precise spot the impending 
bullet would strike, you know how I felt. 
So when he yelled out again, ‘“‘ Who er 
yeh?” I spoke up and said, “ It’s only 
me.” 

‘“*Thunder!” cried he, in a roar likea 
bull, “‘Who’s me! Give yer hull damn 
name an’ pedigree, Mister, if yeh ain’t 
fond of a reg’lar howling, helling row!” 

‘I’m from Houston,” said I. 

‘*Houston,” said he, with a_ snort. 
** An’ what er yeh doin’ here, stranger ?” 

“IT came out to the sale,” I told him. 

“‘Hum,” said he; and then he remained 
still for some time over in his end of the 
car. 
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I was congratulating myself that I ran 
no more chance of trouble with this fiend, 
and that the whole thing was now a mere 
matter of waiting for some merciful fate 
to let me out, when suddenly the fellow 
said, ‘‘ Mister! ” 

“Sir,” said I. 

_ Bae that there door ! 

‘r—what ?” 

- Onsen that there door!” 

“* Er—the door to the car?” 

He began to froth at the mouth, I think. 
“Sure!” he roared. ‘‘Th’ door t’ th’ 
car! There hain’t fifty doors here, be 
ther! Slid’er open, or else, Mister, you 
be a goner, sure.” And then he cursed 
my ancestors for fifteen generations. 

““‘Well—but—look here,” said I. “ Ain’t— 
look here—ain’t they going to shoot as 
soon as anybody opens that door ? It——” 

“None ’a yer damned business, 
stranger!” the fellow howled. ‘Open 
that there door, er I’ll everlastin’ly make 
er ventilator of yer. Come on, now. Step 
up.” He began to prowl over in my 
direction. ‘* Where are yeh? Come on 
now, galoot. Where are yeh? Oh, jest 
lemme lay my ol’ gun ag’in yeh, an’ [’ll 
fin’ out! Step up. 

This cat-like approach in the darkness 
was too much for me. “Hold on,” said I; 
‘I'll open the door.” 

He gave a grunt and paused. 
and went over to the door. 

““Now, stranger,” the fellow said, 
soon es yeh open the door jest step e nid 
an’ watch Luke Burnham peel th’ skin off 
a’ them skunks.” 

‘“* But, look here ’ said I. 

“* Stranger, this haint no time t’ arger! 
Open th’ door!” 

I put my hand on the door and prepared 
to slide my body along with it. I had 
hoped to find it locked, but unfortunately 
it was not. When I gave it a preliminary 
shake it rattled ez asily, and I could see that 
there was going to be no trouble in open- 
ing the door. 

I turned toward the oa of the car 
for one last remonstrance. ‘“‘ Say, I haven’t 
got anything to do with this shine, 1’m 
just up here from Houston to go to the 
sale E 

But the fellow howled again: 
er you makin’ a damn fool a’ 
the re 

“ Hold 


door.” 


'” 


I got up 


“* Stranger, 
me! By 
on,” 


said I. “I’ll open the 
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I got all prepared, and then turned my 
head. ‘“ Are you ready ?’ 

‘“¢ Let ‘er go.” 

He was standing back in the car. I 
could see the dull glint of the revolvers in 
each hand. 

“Let ’er go,” he said again. 

I braced myself and put one hand out to 
reach the end of the door; then, with a 
groan, I pulled. The door slid open, and 
I fell on my hands and knees in the end of 
the car. 

“Hell!” said the fellow. I turned my 
head. There was nothing to be seen but 
blue sky and green prairie and the little 
group of yellow board shanties with a red 
auction flag and a crowd of people in front 
of one of them. 

The fellow swore and flung himself out 
of the car. He went prowling off toward 
the crowd, with his guns held barrels down 
and his nervous fingers on the triggers. I 
followed him at a respectful distance. 

As he came near to them he began to 
walk like a cat on wet pavements, lifting 
each leg a way up. “‘ Where is he ? Where 
is th’ white-livered skunk what slammed 
thet door on me? Whereis he? Where 
is he? Let ’im show hisself! He 
dassent! Where is he? Where is he ?’ 

He went among them, bellowing in his 
bull fashion, and not a man moyed. 
‘“‘Where’s all these galoots what was 
goin’ t’ shoot at me? Where be they? 
Let ’em come! Let ’em show theirselves ! 
Let ’em ccme at me! Oh, ther’s them 
here as has got guns hangin’ to ’em; but 
let ’em pull ’e m ! ! Let ’em pull onc’t! 
Jest let "em tap ’em with their fingers, an’ 
Vl drive a stove-hole through every last 
one ’a their low-down hides! Lessee a 
man pull a gun! Lessee! An’ lessee th’ 
man what slammed th’ door on me! Let 
im projuce hisself, th’ ” And he 
cursed this unknown individual in language 
that was like black smoke. 

But the men with guns remained silent 
and grave. ‘The crowd for the most part 
gave him room enough to pitch a circus 
tent. When the train left, he was still 
roaring after the man who had slammed 
the door. 


“ And so they didn’t kill him, after all ?” 
said someone at the end of the narrative. 


“Oh, yes, they got him that night,” said 
the Major. “ in a saloon somewhere. 
They got him all right.” 





THE TALL HAT AND ITS ANCESTORS. 


By R. S. 


HE eternal problem of the tall hat 
has been before us again with all the 
prominence which it is apt to assume in 
the light of one of those vigorous protests 


JAMES VI. 


that are periodically made against its con- 
tinued existence in our advanced civil- 
isation. This time the protestor is Lord 
Ronald Gower, whose outraged artistic 
senses have at last compelled him to 
emerge from the esthetic serenity of his 
path of life, and, in the full glare that a 
London morning newspaper can throw on 
any subject, he steps forth to do battle 
against ‘‘this most uncomfortable and 
hideous head-gear, worthy of a scarecrow, 
but not of a human being.” 

His Lordship is no crank. He does 
not stand alone in waging war on the 
‘“‘ugliest and least sanitary headgear.” 
Even the dress-reformers, whose notions 
on a rational attire librate between the 
buckles and knee- breeches of last century 
and the jaunty Jaegerism of our own, have 
a following amid the compact majority 
itself in the matter of hats. For the average 
man, impatient of the renascence of the 
ruffle, or the substitution of silk for tweed, 
is glad to exchange the soft hat or the 
“bowler” for his “‘ topper.” This fact, 
however, only shows how insistent is the 


LOVEDAY. 


silk hat. Whole classes of the community 
have abandoned the silk hat altogether, or 
don it only on rare occasions, of which 
the cricket field is certainly not one, 
as it was of yore. The gallant lady 
who gallops in the Park or follows the 
hounds has largely abandoned the tall 
hat, which she borrowed from the mere 
man at a time when she was still womanly— 
whatever that epithet may mean. And 
yet the tall hat remains among us with the 
persistency of the poor. ‘The provinces, 
it is true, have gradually relegated it 
to the doctor, the rest of the community 
retaining it only for the Sunday. The 
average provincial, indeed, might say of 
his tall hat as Mr. Phenyl remarked of 
his evening-dress trousers—it has been 
attending funerals for years. In short, the 
country wears its silk hat one day of the 
week and puts it on the shelf the other six. 
London reverses the order of things, for 
the silk hat is to be seen in all its glossy 
glory for six days, and is left at home on 
the seventh. Yet, if it were worn nowhere 
except in town, the tall hat would still 
be a menace. If you watch the ‘buses 


CHARLES I, 


roll citywards of a morning from every 
corner of the metropolis with their thou- 
sands of tall-hatted passengers, and if you 
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are among the acute minority of reform, 
your heart must sink within you as you 
wander through that black forest, where, 
to continue the metaphor, miasma—for 
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Lord Ronald declares the topper to be 
insanitary as well as hideous—lingers as 
in the jungle itself. 

If the dress-reformers generally remem- 
bered how long the tall hat, in varying 


shapes, has covered the heads of men, the 
knowledge of its persistence would not 
add to their hopefulness of its abolition. 
True, the early Saxons favoured the 
simple close-fitting hood; but the Greeks 
had invented the fefasus. In England it 
was the nobility who began wearing high- 
crowned hats. During the fourteenth 
century the hats were high, rounded on 
the crown, and turned up over the fore- 
head, the brim and the body being of 
different colours. As a rule, the latter was 
white, the brim being blue, or green, or 
red. But the most remarkable feature of 
this quaint headgear, which you must 
often have seen in old prints, was the 
feathers that adorned it. These plumes, 
fastened to the hat by- gorgeous jewels, 
at last reached such an _ extravagant 
height that the wearer seemed to be 
appended to his feather, rather than the 
feather to the’ wearer. These hats were 
the real ancestors of the present-day 
“topper” against which Lord Ronald 
Gower has his fling; and by the end of 
the sixteenth century it was clear that 
they had come to stay. It was the poor 
little busy beaver that really settled the 
question. The mighty merchant who 
ambled to Canterbury with Chaucer's 
pilgrims wore, you may remember, a 
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**Flaundrish bever hat”; but it was 
much later before beaver was introduced 
into England. Stubbes, the author of the 
quaint ‘‘Anatomie of Abuses,” wrote 
deprecatingly of the fashions of 1590 
pretty much in the vein that Lord Ronald 
Gower deals with the hats of to-day. ‘As 
the fashions,” quoth he, ‘be rare and 
strange, so is the stuff whereof their hats 
be made divers also; for some are of silk, 
some of velvet, some of taffetie, some of 
sarcenet, some of wool, and, whiche is 
more curious, some of a certaine kind of 
fine haire ; these they call beaver hattes, 
of xx, xxx, or lx shillings price, fetched 
from beyond the seas, from whence”— 
note the fine exclusiveness of him—‘‘a 
great sort of other vanities doe come 
besides.” The beaver soon became the 
chief material in hat-making, and in 1638 
a law was actually passed prohibiting any 
other material being used for hats. From 
this date onwards for two centuries the 
beaver crowned the man-world, till at last 
nature could not keep pace with fashion, 
and the supply gradually became altogether 
exhausted both in Europe and in America. 

The hatter began to exercise his 
ingenuity in a marked manner in the 
stately times of great Elizabeth. The 
vagaries of fashion greatly troubled the 
soul of Mr. Stubbes, ‘‘ Sometimes,” he 
says, “they use them sharpe on the 
crowne, perking upp like the spere or 
shaft of a steeple, standyng a quarter of a 
yard above the crowne of their heads, 
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some more, some lesse, as please the 
fantasies of their inconstant mindes.” As 
a moderate shape, take the hat of John 
More, the famous “ Apostle of Norwich,” 
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THE STYLE OF 1750. GEORGE ill. IN A NIVERNOIS HAT. 


AN ITALIAN TALL HAT. A WOMAN'S tiAT OF 1800. 


MR. N. M. ROTHSCHILD, GEORGE IV. 
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who is said to have worn the longest beard 
of his time, because, as he put it, “‘no act 
of his life might be unworthy of the gravity 
of his appearance.” More was an enthusi- 
astic Protestant of the Puritan type, and was 
not likely to follow the fantasies of fashion. 
The same is said of Sir Isaac Pennington, 
the Puritan Lord Mayor of London. His 
taste did not lie in the direction of City 
dinners, nor did he hanker after the com- 
pany of fops and dandies. Milton him- 
self, and the great religious leaders of the 
time, were his associates, and his head- 
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sailes and feathered flagges of defiaunce 
to vertue (for so they are) are so advanced 
in Anglia that every child hath them in 
his hat or cap. Many,” he says in a 
parting shot, “‘ get good living by dying 
and sellyng of them, and not a few 
prove themselves more than fooles in 
wearing of them.” How very modern, 
after cll, are these ancients’ animadversions 
on the monstrosities of millinery ! 

The extravagance, culminating in a 
mass of jewellery worn in the hatband, 
reached its climax with Charles I. And 
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gear, like his heart, was distinctly humble. 
On the other hand, look at the portrait of 


James VI. His Majesty is represented 
with a hat in the height of fashion. 
Nothing at this time was too grotesque 
for the dandies. If you will read the 
troubled Stubbes on the point you will see 
that Lord Ronald Gower is not the first to 
have used strong language in railing at 
the headgear of men. Not only were the 
hats of enormous height, but the wearers 
must needs have feathers, of ‘‘ divers and 
sundrie colours, peaking on top of their 
heades, not unlike (I dare not saie 
cockescombes, but as sternes of pride and 
ensignes of vanitie; and these flutteringe 


little wonder; for his father did his very 
best to turn the lad into what modern 
slang calls a “Johnny.” The Duke of 
Buckingham led the fashion—his ward- 
robe at one time was valued at £14,000— 
and into his keeping the Prince was com- 
mitted. Once, when they were in Madrid 
together, James wrote his son a letter 
bidding him wear “the three bretheren 
that ye knowe full well, but newlie sette, 
and the mirroure of France, the fellow of 
the Portugall dyamont, quiche I wolde 
wish you to weare alone in your hatte with 
a little blakke feather.” Having advised 
his son, the royal Chesterfield turns to the 
Prince’s companion, Buckingham: “‘ As to 
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thee, my sweete gossipe, I send thee a 
faire table dyamont, and I have hung a 
faire pearle to it for wearing on thy hatte.” 
His Majesty, however, had the feeling that 
the ducal buck would not object to more 
elaborate bejewelling. He hoped that 
his *“‘ babie” would give the Duke “two 
long dyamonts in forme of an anker,” 
but ‘‘ if my babie will not spaire the anker 
from his mistresse, he may well lend thee 
his rounde brooche to weare, and yett he 
shall have jewells to weare in his hatte 
for three great dayes.” When the heir- 
apparent was thus coached in coxcombry 
no one need wonder that his facile fancy 
readily took on the colour of the paternal 
precepts, and that when he came to the 
throne he revelled in sartorial extrava- 
gances which were copied by everybody 
with a long enough purse. Even to-day 
Lord Ronald Gower declares—and he ought 
to know—that “‘ our classes are intensely 
snobbish,” and it is for this reason that 
he adjures the Prince of Wales or the 
Duke of York to discard the tall hat. 
Thus it was that when another Prince 
came on the scene the classes imitated 
him too. With the Restoration the high- 
crowned hat was put on the shelf to get 
along rest. What killed it for the nonce 


were the amazingly extravagant fashions 
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which Charles II. brought over with him 
from France. None of these was so 
remarkable as the periwig, which came to 
assume extraordinary proportions. The 
high hat, and the broad-brimmed head- 
gear, popularised by the Puritans, were 
equally out of keeping with the new 
fashion, which they only obscured. So the 
crown came down and the brims went up 
at each side, which gives us the embryo of 
the cocked hat that distinguished the last 
century. By the time of Anne the cocked 
hat had assumed several forms in its evolu- 
tion. For instance, John Sly, the haber- 
dasher of hats at the corner of Devereux 
Street in the Strand, held forth on the 
‘internals of the head from the outward 
form of the same. His hats for men of 
the Faculties of Law and Physick do but 
just turn up to give a little life to their 
sagacity ; his military hats glare full in the 
face ; and he has prepared a familiar, easy 
code for all good companions between the 
above mentioned extremes.” The most 
popular cocked hat of the time of 
George II. was the Kevenhuller—which 
had been ‘made in Germany,” and, later, 
the brims became as broad as 63 inches. 
On the other hand, quite a small hat, the 
Nivernois, was in favour with the bucks of 
the time of George III. 
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THE STYLE OF 1864. 


Photo by A. Eilis. Photo by A. Ellis. 
A BEAVER HAT. THE ‘‘ CODDINGTON.” 
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The diminutive Nivernois heralded 
the total disappearance of the cocked 
hat. The French Revolution put it out of 
existence and brought in the round tall 
hats with which the dress-reformers have 
so long been struggling. Lord Ronald 
Gower is unable to forgive the Revolution 
this trick, which he humorously describes 
as “one of its most mischievous acts.” 
But not only did the French introduce this 
type of hat. They also developed a 
new material for its manufacture, in the 
shape of silk plush, which, although known 
in Florence more than a century ago, and 
introduced into France only about 1825, 
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found, the tall hat would 
have perished. Silk plush not only 
saved the tall hat, but gave it a new 
lease of life; for if beaver excelled 
in lightness and in pliability, silk plush 
excels in splendour, and it is_ hardly 
necessary to say that there is no com- 
parison in the price. 

One need not refer to the accompanying 
Illustrations to know how the fashion of 
hats changes. One year the hat is only 
s}inches, while another it is 63 inches, high; 
and when one considers what a difference an 
eighth of an inch makes to a hat it will be 
seen how very varied the shapes may be. 

Then there is the question of 


beaver been 
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brim. It seems only yesterday 
that we had the high, narrow- 
brimmed hat, shaped like an 
inverted flower-pot. Everyone 
remembers how Mr. Arthur 
Roberts as Captain Codding- 
ton in “In Town” at the Gaiety, 
introduced the broad  flat- 
brimmed hat, which became 
still more pronouncedly horsey 
when he appeared as “ the 
neatest and nattiest, shiniest- 
hattiest cabby ” called ‘‘ Gentle- 








man Joe.” At present, the 
fashion, while still making the 
hat rather low (the height is 
only 5% inches), is gradually 
curling the brim up at the side. 
The same variation of shape 
regulated the hat trade of sixty 
odd years ago, as will be 
noticed from the accompanying 
Illustrations of the hats of that 
time. In 1830, the ‘‘ Codding- 
ton” existed in embryo in the 
“Collegian”; while the man 
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has been practically brought to the highest 
state of perfection by the French, and they 

still supply it to the English makers, who, 
by the way, are concentrated at Denton and 
the neighbourhood of Manchester. Silk 
plush was invented just in time. The 
beaver had gradually been becoming 
scarcer and more expensive. A_ beaver 
hat may possibly be within the memory of 
that curious quantity, the oldest inhabitant ; 
but the younger generation know it only 
in costume plays—most recently in ‘‘ Sow- 
ing the Wind,” at the Comedy Theatre, 
where Mr. Brandon Thomas, as Mr. 
Brabazon, and Mr. Cyril Maude, as Mr. 
Watkin, figured in wonderful beavers, 
which were a joy to behold. It is prob- 
able, however, that had no substitute for 


in hunting costume in one 
of the prints wears a “‘ topper” 
not unlike the present fashion. 

No other type of headgear gives the 
wearer sO many varying aspects as the 
silk hat. ‘The pompous ‘old cavalry officer 
who wrote ‘The Whole Art of Dress ”— 
his entire title-page would fill more than 
half a column of this magazine—remarked 
that the shape of the silk hat affects both 
“‘the appearances of age and stature, 
sobriety, and rakishness in the indiyidual.” 
That was written in 1830, but it is equally 
true of to-day. Certain it is no other hat 
looks so dressy as a silk one; and Lord 
Ronald Gower may not be far off the 
mark when he suggests, however comically, 
that nothing less than a fresh Revolution 
will be necessary to abolish the tall hat of 
modern civilisation. 
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